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THE CHRISTMAS SHIP 


Christmas week will be made real to 
many children in Porto Rico by the sail- 
ing of a Ship of Mercy, which leaves New 
York the week before Christmas with food 
for the hungry children of our southern 
island. The poverty of these children 
has been deeply intensified by the recent 
disastrous hurricane there. 

Clyde F. Armitage, who has just returned 
from the Island, gives a graphic picture 
of the results of the devastating storm. 

“It swept the northern part of the 
Island,” he says, “ravaging the most pro- 


‘ductive districts, and left ruin in its train. 


Homes of thousands of people were de- 
molished; stores and barns, schools and 
theaters, churches and sugar mills were 
erased without any discrimination; con- 
crete structures were crushed like the 
frame buildings or the thatched huts of the 
farmers. A huge sugar mill, worth a 
half-million dollars, lay in ruins when I 
visited it, a total wreck. Another of the 
same value was half-destroyed. 

“ “Over $20,000,000 worth of crops were 
destroyed, and we should realize that when 
cocoanut trees are destroyed and vre- 
planted it is five years before they bear 
fruit. Plaintain requires one-and-a-half 
years, and bananas one year. The coffee 
trees destroyed in the hurricane of 1928 
and replanted at that time will not bear 
until next year.” 

Among the items of interest in Mr. 
Armitage’s report are these: 68,674 families, 
close to one-third of the population, were 
affected; 245 people were killed; 3,329 
persons were injured; 386,249 buildings 
were destroyed; 30,046 buildings were 
damaged; 18,431 families needed shelter; 
property loss was about $40,000,000; 
5,122 people received medical aid; 32,000 
were inoculated to prevent tetanus and 
typhoid; 51,152 families were fed; 10,083 
families were clothed. 

“The need was dramatized to me as I 
left a restaurant in Manati, an interior 
town. A boy of about eight years, small 
for his apparent age, who had been stand- 
ing near the door, rushed in as I left the 
table, snatched a piece of meat I had 
left on the plate, and ran out again, chew- 
ing it as if he was famished.” 

The children are the worst sufferers in 
disasters like these. Fortunately most 
of us can help the children by sending a 
few dimes or dollars to the Porto Rico 
Child Feeding Committee to buy food for 
this Ship of Mercy. It is trying to give 
the neediest children a daily lunch through 
the public schools. Before the hurricane 
it was helping to save 43,389, according to 
the Commissioner of Education in Porto 
Rico, whose department does the actual 
feeding without deducting a cent for 
overhead. The Commissioner should feed 
50,000 or more now; but what can be done 
depends on what is given and transmitted 
at an early date. The headquarters of the 
Porto_Rico_Child_Feeding Committee are 
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at 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Its work is endorsed by leaders of all re- 
ligious groups in the States as well as by 
the Governor of Porto Rico and the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

It is suggested that each church send a 
gift of $10. This is a small amount, but 
it will feed one child for one year, so well 
is the work done. The amount reques‘ed 
is small because the Committee knows the 
various needs the churches face now. 

Will Rogers was right when he said in 
San Juan: “You could send some money 
here and feel it is going to the most needy 
place.” 

The effect of this child feeding program 
on our church work is quite noticeable, for | 
as the people see our interest insavingtheir || 
children from hunger and death they || 
realize that our interest in their moral || 
and spiritual development is genuine. 

one | 
AFRICAN WELFARE 


“The abolition of slavery is an unfinished | 
task facing Christianity and modern | 
civilization.’”’ This statement was made | 
by the Committee on African Welfare of | 
the Federal Council of the Churches. 
This committee has been constituted by 
the joint action of the two Commissions of || 
the Federal Council of the Churches which | 
are particularly concerned in the question |} 
of forced and slave labor, the Commission |} 
on Race Relations and the Commission on | 
International Justice and Good Will. 
The chairman of the committee is Rev. 
Merrill F. Clarke of New Haven, Conn. 

In the initial publication of African |} 
Welfare the assertion is made that ‘‘slavery |} 
is not a thing of the past, as many of us like 
to believe to-day, but exists in Africa 
chiefly, alas, in areas controlled by the |} 
Africans themselves.”’ 

Forced labor is attacked by these|| 
churchmen. “There are other forms of}]] 
slavery than personal bondage,” it is|| 
pointed out in the Committee’s publica-| 
tion. ‘In the development of the conti- 
nent by whites a vast system of forced la- 
bor and indentured or contract labor has'| 
sprung up. To clear the forests, to build 
roads and railways, to work in mines, to 
develop agriculture and trade, thousands 
of men, and in some cases women also, are} 
removed from their homes for long periods}} 
of time and compelled to work for scanty} 
wages. This form of human exploitation) 
is bringing misery, disaster and ruin tol]. 
many native tribes. Ill health andi) 
physical suffering are not the only evils 
Villages from which the able bodied me 
have been removed suffer from unmistak+ 
able moral degradation. Breaches of con-+ 
tract are followed not by civil action, as in 


wont of African customs, by communal] 
sanctions involving fines, imprisonment 
and in some cases lashes. In many re?! 
spects this forced contract labor is analo- 
gous to slavery.”’ | 

(Continued on page 1469) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


; 5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Religion in Our Times* 


N “Religion in Our Times,” Gaius Glenn Atkins 
has done for one field of thought what Mark 
Sullivan has done for many fields in his series of 

books called “Our Times.’”’ The work of both authors 
is panoramic. Both men are vivid writers. Both 
deal with their specialty—Sullivan with what made 
news, Atkins with what happened to religion. 

In the thirty or forty years that Sullivan is writing 
about, religion crept into the news.. Sullivan tells 
us about Freud and the tremendous influence that 
his ideas had on people who never read a line of his 
books. The novelists, dramatists, poets, critics, and 
college teachers handed on the ideas. America was 
profoundly affected by George Bernard Shaw, Omar 
Khayyam, the higher critics, the scientists. What 
lifts Sullivan above the plane of gossip is his description 
of the dramatic entrance on the stage of every day 
life of epoch-making ideas. ** 

Gaius Glenn Atkins deals in a more thorough- 
going way with the same mighty influences. And he 
writes with something of the color and vividness of 
Sullivan. 

In his preface Atkins tells us that the thing we 
are facing is the drama of religion in its relation to the 
forces that are reshaping the modern mind. The 
forces are mighty but elusive. 

Forty years ago the churches were still un- 
troubled, moving ahead steadily, oblivious of what 
was happening. Bushnell had come over the horizon 
with a reconciliation of science and religion. He in- 
fluenced greatly the liberal preaching of a generation 
later. His emphasis on Christian nurture “corrected 
the crisis methods of evangelism.” 

After him came Phillips Brooks and George A. 
Gordon, not the only liberals but typical of a growing 
company, and both had a tremendous influence. 

Our Universalists and Unitarians here may leap 
to their feet to demand what Atkins says about Ballou 
and Channing. He does mention both Universalists 
and Unitarians as reacting against the dogmatic 
preaching of early nineteenth century evangelism, 
but he does not make the emphasis on their work that 
we make. 


*Religion in Our Times. By Gaius Glenn Atkins. Round 
Table Press, Inc. 354 Fourth Ave., New York. Price $2.75. 


**See Our Times, volume two, page 1; volume four, page 164. 


Atkins excuses himself to a whole host of churches 
and people that he seldom mentions by pointing out 
the size of his task. | 

The book starts with ‘The Twilight of Revival- 
ism,’”’ and shows us how already in the lifetime of 
D. L. Moody the establishment of the Northfield 
schools showed the way that the current was setting. 
Atkins’ acceptance of the new which goes along with 
understanding of the old shows as he writes with 
deep affection for Moody. 

Starbuck’s “‘Psychology of Religion,’’ 1899, was 
an epoch-making book. “He (Starbuck) recognized 
the place of conversion in religious life and dealt with 
it reverently; but when you can diagram the travail 
of the soul, the awesome mystery of it is gone.” 
Then came James, who wrote psychology like a 
novelist, and gave us ‘“‘The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience.” Few religionists who felt complimented 
by the great scholar’s attention to their field saw the 
implications of his conclusions. Forty years ago men 
like Wm. E. Gladstone were reconciling geology and 
Genesis, professors were applying the methods of 
higher criticism to the Old Testament, quite content 
as a body to leave the New Testament alone. Then 
strain came between the agricultural and industrial 
classes and the labor problem emerged. Wealth in- 
creased. Standards of living rose. The automobile 
came. Then the radio. The Puritan tradition grew 
faint. Church attendance declined. Investigation went 
into everything—Bibles, creeds, manners, customs. 

In attempting to show what the church did in 
the new day and what the new day did.-to the church, 
Dr. Atkins discusses “The Church and the Social 
Gospel.’’ Washington Gladden and Walter Rauschen- 
busch live again before us. As early as 1908 the 
Federal Council of the Churches issued a_ historic 
“Social Creed of the Churches.’ Soon there was an 
alignment of the socially conservative with the 
theologically conservative. Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent. Then came Wilson. The country became 
more socially minded, but with the World War there 
was an eclipse. Now we are entering a period when 
the trained sociologist and the enlightened industrialist 
are coming to the aid of socially-minded churchmen. 

There is a chapter on “The Rise of the Institu- 
tional Church” which is all the more valuable because 
it can not be finished. 
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Two of the most important chapters of the book 
follow: ‘‘Liberalism Wrestles with Its Creeds’” and 
“Religion Reckons with Science.” With these we 
shall deal next week. ‘‘We Are Not Divided” takes 
up world movements toward unity. ‘The Crusading 
Church at Home and Abroad,’’* “The Irrepressible 
Conflict,’ “Religion and Printers’ Ink,” “The Real 
Experimentalists,”’ speak for themselves. 

There is no dull reading here for any man with the 
slightest interest in religion. 

What we ourselves feel is joy in a masterly treat- 
ment of things that we have been handling with great 
humility, on looking back and finding how uncon- 
scious we were at times of what was happening, 
confidence in discovering here and there that some 
instinct for truth or some happy accident kept us from 
a stampede. 

And we realize that it has been no light or easy 
career—this career of religion in the last forty years. 
We have been at the front and under fire. And the 
pioneer churches have had to bear the brunt of it. 

It makes us wonder if this rediscovery of what 
it’s all about, coming to us in ‘‘Religion in Our Times,” 
will not influence many of us who are growing weary 
to pick up the burden and march on. 

* * 


AN ARTICLE ON THE WORLD COURT 
HE Christian Leader, last week, briefly referred 
to what the World Court has done in the ten 
years since it came into existence. It seems 
to us not without significance that the Court has been 
able, in that time, to settle forty-four disputes, many 
of which might have proved the source of war. That 
the great and small nations of the earth have so will- 
ingly submitted their disputes to the Court—especially 
in latter years when its authority and ability became 
increasingly intrenched—and that they have, without 
protest in a single case, accepted the Court’s decisions, 
confirms its prestige and authority in the minds of 
many. 

It is also ten years since the President of the 
United States first sent to the Senate the recom- 
mendation that the United States join the Court. 
In January it will be six years since the Senate, by a 
vote of seventy-six to seventeen, definitely passed the 
resolution providing for the entry of this country into 
the World Court under five conditions. In January it 
will also be three years since the signature of the 
United States was attached to the three treaties 
which meet the Senate’s 1926 conditions. These 
treaties are at last in the Senate’s hands, and the 
Senate can, by their prompt ratification at the session 
which opened last Monday, prove that it passed the 
1926 resolution in good faith by fulfilling its earlier 
commitment. 

Certain of the Senators may possibly not agree 
with us that the Court’s record and the Senate’s own 
earlier commitment are sufficient justification for 
completing our entry into the World Court. They 
can not, however, fail to agree that it is contrary to 
every sound legislative policy to prevent this question 
from being settled, one way or another, by such suc- 
cessive postponements as have been accomplished by 
the handful of opponents of the Court in the Senate. 
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We believe that the Court question is entitled to 
settlement on its merits without further delay at the 
present Senate session. Since this is the short session 
with a fixed date of adjournment on March 4, the 
chances of disposing of the Court issue will be small 
unless the Senate begins its debates on the Court 
early enough to reach the.record vote before adjourn- 
ment. 

A clear expression of public interest in settling 
this question without further postponement should 
count with the Senate. If, after reading our account 
of the World Court situation, this is your own convic- 
tion, will you take the time to say so to your Senators? 
In the present critical situation that prevails through- 
out the country every citizen should assume—and 
express—his responsibility on vital issues. The en- 
trance of the United States into the World Court— 
with its stabilizing influence in international relations 
—is such an issue.’ 


We count ourselves fortunate in being able to. | 


secure the illuminating article by L. E. E. We wish 
that we might give to the article the authority of his. 


name. 
*  * 


“KEEPING CHRISTMAS IN THE HEART”’ 


HE leading sermon in the Christmas Century 
Pulpit for December is on “‘Keeping Christmas. 
in the Heart,” a title which is a sermon in itself. 

The preacher, the Rev. Richard Roberts, says that 
while there is doubt about Jesus being born on De- 
cember 25, there is no doubt about Christmas first 
being celebrated on the day of the Roman Saturnalia. 
It is an old heathen holiday that was rescued by the 
spirit of Christ. ‘‘Alas that it should have backslidden 
into that old slavery, become a thing not of the spirit 
but of the belly, a gross, vulgar, ugly business—aye, 
even a blasphemy—high jinks in a fashionable hotel.’” 
There is no attack on turkey and plum pudding— 
Richard Roberts is too sane for that—no bemoaning 


the laughter, joy and jollity of the day, but he tells | 


us that we do not begin to celebrate Christmas unless. 
there come echoing “‘the great resounding scriptures 
that make glad the secret places of the heart.’’ ‘Unto 
us a child is born. Unto usa son is given; Glory to God 
in the highest, on earth peace, good will toward men.” 

If there is any meaning in the Incarnation, it is 
because it is “the symbol and the sacrament of the 
kindling of divinity in our natures.” 

To get ready for Christmas, this practical English- 
man tells us, we must have a house cleaning, throw 
out the grudges, the little or great uncleannesses, 
“cowardly fears, secret disloyalties.” ‘See,’ he 
thunders, “what manner of place you have made of 
this heart of yours where it was the good pleasure of 
God that once more the Word should be made flesh.” 

And if we do empty our hearts and make ready, 
a host of wonderful, unexpected things may happen 


to us—the Christ Child himself may come, we may | 
be reborn, and if we are we shall have a vision of two | 


things equally important, man and God. 

With what blinded eyes we have looked upon our 
fellow human beings! 
turned to God! 
us if we only make ready to keep it in the heart. 


With what little faith we have || 
Christmas may change all that for | 
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Many a Universalist who learned¥to love and 
follow John Pererin as he struck the spiritual note in 
the Leader week after week, will be happy to have this 
Christmas message straight from Sherburne Church, 
Toronto, where John Pererin, the Rev. Richard 
Roberts, is exerting a commanding influence. 

' * * 


SAVE THE NEW ENGLAND WILD FLOWERS 


HE mountain laurel and the trailing arbutus 
are in great danger of being exterminated. The 
laurel is used in quantities for decoration at all 

seasons of the year, but especially at Christmas time. 
The New England Wild Flower Preservation Society 
is trying to discourage the use of this foliage. In the 
spring motorists throughout New England have de- 
stroyed the beauty of many a hillside by gathering 
great quantities of this shrub, one of the most beautiful 
in America. 

Many wild flowers which twenty years ago were 
common throughout New England are seldom found 
now, and unless the people are willing to protect rare 
and easily exterminated species, they will soon be lost 
to us forever. For example, the trailing arbutus, or 
Mayflower, through ruthless picking has entirely dis- 
appeared from thirty New England towns where it 
once grew in profusion, and will soon disappear en- 
tirely from other localities unless something is done 
to prevent this wholesale slaughter. 

Mrs. 8. V. R. Crosby is the head of the Society, 
membership in which is only a dollar a year. 

* * 


WE WILL NOT WALK SOFTLY HERE 


HERE is no question about where the Universalist 
Church stands on the humanist-theist matter. 
It stands for progressive theism. It is not 
particular about the word theism, and it relinquishes 
no claim that it has to humanism. It does not insist 
on saying God, or Father, or Spirit, but it insists on a 
great Cosmic Reality. It is not atheistic. It can 
not be said to be agnostic. It has religious faith. 
It holds to a theory of prayer which is something more 
than self-hypnotism or self-treatment. Our people 
believe in a Loving Wisdom and Power that hears and 
answers prayer. They have faith in a great purpose 
for every life and believe also that every life is endless. 
' The main question in a Unitarian-Universalist 
federation is not whether Universalists will walk 
with Unitarians. Already they walk with them hap- 
pily. Ninety per cent of Unitarians and ninety per 
cent of Universalists are on one platform. The 
question is this: Will the ultra-humanists walk hap- 
pily with the Universalists? 

The Universalists are going to be friendly, tol- 
erant, open-minded, but they are not going to soft- 
pedal faith or apologize for it. 

They will go as far as anybody in recognizing the 
essential’ religious nature of those who are giving 
their lives to the enrichment of personality and the 
vindication of justice, but who call themselves non- 
theists. They will do it, God willing, with no feeling 
of superiority, but nevertheless with a self-confidence 
that leaves no room for patronage by a militant 
minority. 

If, knowing what we are—that we have faith 


and intend to proclaim it, knowing that we will not 
drive anybody out but will not sacrifice principle to 
keep anybody in—the Unitarians still can love us and 
walk along with us, there will be a real future for the 
Free Church. But we hope that they will see much 
of us, our weakness as well as our strength, before 
they vote to adopt the constitution that would create 


even a federation. 
* * 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 


HRISTMAS Seals purchased to help in the war 
on tuberculosis fulfil their mission whether 
stuck on the back of letters or not. The various 

Anti-Tuberculosis Societies in the United States, 
New York, Washington, Boston, Cleveland, and the 
others, have raised much of the money for their work 
through selling these penny stamps. As Daniel E. 
Morgan, former City Manager of Cleveland, said re- © 
cently, “the responsibility for wiping out tubercuiosis 
rests on all of us and not simply on the doctors.” . 

The fact is that we know enough to wipe tubercu- 
losis from the face of the earth and save every one of 
these fine young lives annually sacrificed. We simply 
do not use what we know. One of the things that the 
various Anti-Tuberculosis Societies are doing is to 
provide the X-ray for diagnosis. Getting hold of the 
cases early is all important. The X-ray has helped . 
mightily in this work of diagnosing doubtful cases. 

If combined effort would keep everybody from 
getting tuberculosis, and we fail to make that. effort, 
then responsibility for care and cure comes back . 
squarely to the folks in the combination. We are 
those folks. Let us buy the seals and help. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
“Reorganize or die,” shouts the Editor of the 
Christian Register through two solid pages of ‘‘verbal 
outrightness fomenting in the Unitarian household.” 
According to last reports both the Almighty and the 
President of the A. U. A. are keeping under cover. 


“T’m getting so now,” declared a rabid humanist 
at the Mohawk Valley Conference, ‘‘that every time 
I hear the name of Jesus Christ it makes goose flesh 
rise on my back.” Said a devout Unitarian present, 
“Such talk raises goose flesh on me.” 


“Tn 1890,” says Gaius Glenn Atkins, “the liberal 
was debating whether there were two Isaiahs. In 1930 
the extreme modernist was debating whether there 
was a personal God.” 


“Tf the depression goes on,’’ said the Rev. Russell 
Henry Stafford, ‘‘we may snatch the brotherhood of 
man right out of the New Testament and bring it 
down to earth.” 


Prepare for Christmas. Shop early, but shop 
also with loving thought and care and utter unself- 
ishness, as if the Great Companion were near. 


“The word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” 
Not once or twice in our long pilgrimage but always 
the great miracle is worked. 
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Why Jesus?--A Doctor Answers’ 


Dwight Bradley 


S| DON’T suppose that I give a conscious thought 
41 to Jesus as often as once a month, and yet 
when you ask me I say, “Why, of course I 

m) believe in him.” It’s like asking me whether 
I believe in my mother, or the United States, or the 
law of gravitation, or the truth. There are some 
things that you don’t question. If you do you are 
sunk. 

I haven’t much patience with people who are 
continually prying around inside themselves to find 
out what they believe and why. What’s the use? 
If you have a few things that you’re sure of, why not 
let them alone? Especially if they are things that 
you know are all right as they are. 

When I come across a patient who keeps coming 
back to me, complaining of abdominal pains and as- 
suring me that she has appendicitis, even after I’ve 
given her a thorough examination, I am always sus- 
picious. The chances are that she is a hypochondriac. 
What she needs is to forget her stomach and get in- 
terested in something outside. 

A large percentage of a doctor’s patients are like 
that—obsessed about their internal organs and 
afflicted by imaginary aches and pains. Since the 
depression a lot of them haven’t been able to afford 
the luxury of being sick, and have become strangely 
free from their pet ailments. They’ve forgotten 
about their insides, that’s all. 

It’s the same way with your beliefs. You can get 
all worked up over them if you keep analyzing and 
dissecting them and looking at them through a mi- 
croscope. If you’d only let them alone they’d be all 
right and so would you. 

That’s what I mean by saying there are some 
things it’s mere foolishness to question. Why not 
take them for granted if they seem to be good for you, 
and use them to build your life on? Then you are 
happy and normal and can spend your time in really 
useful work. 

For a man to believe in his mother and his coun- 
try and the laws of nature and the truth, is good for 
him. No one ever was sent to prison or the psycho- 
pathic ward because he took those things for granted. 
But a lot of people find their way into the courts and 
hospitals because they don’t. 

It’s the same way with Jesus. If a person has a 
good, strong, healthy faith in him, it’s wise to let it 
stand and not be always asking questions about it. 

I know that some people will disagree with me. 
They want to dissect themselves and each other and 
find out all about it. I say, let them do it if they 
insist, but they’ve got to take the consequences. 
If they want to disturb their own foundation, it’s all 
right with me. But I refuse to let them tinker with 
mine. 

I don’t believe in upsetting any one’s religious 


*A chapter from the first draft of an unpublished work, 
“Why Jesus?’ where Mr. Bradley creates the characters of 
college girls and boys, scientists, mystics, taxi-drivers, journalists, 
and others, who answer the question he raises. 


faith so long as it does him any good. I don’t believe 
in trying to convert Jews into Christians or change 
Catholics into Protestants. I never could get up 
much enthusiasm for foreign missions except on the 
side of medical and educational work. Why disin- 
tegrate the lives of those people by trying to change 
their fundamental beliefs? It may sound ungenerous 
for me to say it, but I sometimes think that mission- 
aries are not always what they claim to be. I’ve 
known, for instance, missionaries. to speak of the 
people whom they are supposed to be helping as 
“heathen.” That, I insist, is not a Christian way to 
speak of any human being. 

Jesus, as I understand it, went about doing good. 
He didn’t try to destroy people’s faith in order to sub- 
stitute something else. He took them where they 
were and tried to lead them on a little farther down 
the road. He tried to find out where they really 
lived and then helped them improve their house. 
He didn’t begin by taking away their old faith, but 
he showed them how to take the faith they already 
had and add to it. 

Of course there are people whose foundations are 
so bad that they’ve got to build from the bottom up. 
But they are in the minority. It’s not the average 
man’s basic character that needs changing. The 
average man is sound at the core. He needs to have 
help in improving his upper stories, rearranging the 
furniture, sometimes even tearing out partitions or 
repairing the roof. But his foundation had better be 
left alone. 

I see no reason why a Jew should not remain a 
Jew and at the same time believe in Jesus. Jesus 
himself was a Jew. A good Jew should have no 
trouble in recognizing Jesus as probably the best Jew 
that ever lived. 

Why should a good Catholic become a Protestant? 
Don’t Catholics and Protestants both believe in Jesus? 
The differences aren’t fundamental, as I see them. 
Let Catholics be good Catholics and let Protestants 
be good Protestants, and let them agree to disagree 
about their differences. If they honestly believe in 
Jesus, they will quit fighting and hating each other, 
and get together in trying to improve the world. 

Why should Buddhists and Hindus and Chinese 
and Japanese become Christian? Good men of all 
races and religions can see that Jesus was a good man. 
Why not let it go at that? What’s needed is for good 
men all over the world to get together, and not to 
bother about what particular creed to repeat. Why 
not add Jesus to Buddhism and Hinduism and the 
other religions just as he was added to Judaism to 
make what.we call “Christianity?” 

Jesus wasn’t a Christian, was he? He wasa Jew. 
But I don’t have to be a Jew, do I, in order to believe 
in Jesus? No, I can be a Christian and believe in him. 
But a Buddhist doesn’t have to become a Christian, 
does he, in order to believe in Jesus? Or a Jew either, 
does he? Why, of course not. Don’t you see what 
I’m trying to get at? Anybody can believe in Jesus 
no matter what religion he professes. He doesn’t 
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have to, but he can. Why not, then, take that for 
granted and build on it? Let those who believe in 
Jesus believe in him hard enough to make it count. 
But not talk about it so much, or analyze it so much, 
or tie it up so closely with some special creed. Just 
believe it and then live what you believe. 

It seems too bad that a man like Jesus should be 
made the occasion for so much disagreement and 
strife. The reason for it is that people insist on tying 
him up with their own pet theories and prejudices. 
It would be ridiculous if it weren’t so tragic. 

From a professional standpoint I look at Jesus as 
being one of the great benefactors of the race. But 
not set off from the others in some absolutely unique 
way. From the time of primitive savagery until now 
there has been an upward trend toward a more decent 
regard for human life and a more humane attitude 
toward human suffering. 

I wouldn’t say that Jesus is responsible for all 
the advance that has been made. But I would give 
him credit for more than any other single individual. 
His influence has been greater than any one can pos- 
sibly reckon. But it has been coupled with the ad- 
vance of medicine and surgery and the whole tre- 
mendous improvement in knowledge and skill in lo- 
eating causes and abolishing effects. 

Christians have had no monopoly of this, either. 
We owe as much to Arabia as we do to Western 
civilization for early developments in medicine, 
and the Arabians were not Christians. The Greeks 
gave us our foundation, and we call them pagans. 
At the present time some of the best work in research 
and practise is done by men who are not Christians at 
all. 

For Christianity to claim to be responsible for 
the development of modern medicine and surgery, or 
for public health services and hospitals, is preposterous. 
Christianity has had its share, of course. But only a 


share. Jews have had at least as much to do with it 
as Christians. 

But the influence of Jesus himself has probably 
been greater than the influence of Christianity. You 
can’t get away from the fact that he has affected life 
to a greater extent than any one else whom we know 
of. And his influence is not finished. As people 
become more humane they will more and more regard 
him as the world’s greatest teacher, whether they are 
Christians or Mohammedans or Chinese. 

I believe in Jesus, then, but I don’t want to make 
my belief into a fetish. It’s the same way with my 
other beliefs. I don’t want to disturb them because 
they serve me well. But I refuse to let them stand 
between me and my appreciation of other men whose 
beliefs may be different. Jesus can stand on his own 
feet and he needs none of my props. I see no reason 
why every one should not love and respect his mother, 
be a good patriotic citizen, accept the laws of nature 
and follow the truth. And I see no reason why any 
one should not believe in Jesus. The trouble is that 
some fools make mother-love into a complex, make 
patriotism into a cult, worship the laws of nature in 
place of God, and think that their own pet theories 
are all the truth there is. . 

In the same way some other fools get so jealou 
in their attachment to Jesus that they won’t let any 
one outside their own circle come near him. “Join 
our church,” they say, “and you can believe in Jesus.” 
This, I claim, is sheer nonsense. 

In fact, the main difficulty in religion, as I see it, 
is nonsense. This applies to every religion and in- 
cludes Christianity. If we could only get rid of non- 
sense in religion we’d be saved a lot of trouble. Elim- 
inate the nonsense from Christianity and you will 
find Jesus standing clear and clean as the best example 
that history can show of what a real human being 
should be. That, at any rate, is the way it looks to me. 


The Incarnation 
Dilworth Lupton 


Francis Thompson, was wandering through 
the streets of London, picking up a few pen- 
nies through the sale of his verses, and starv- 
ing in the meantime, his poor body racked with 
tuberculosis. He was a Catholic and a mystic. In 
his poem “‘O World Invisible,” one finds these two 
lines: 


And lo, Christ walking on the water, 

Not of Gennesaret, but Thames! 
Now, one may regard the story of Christ walking 
on the surface of the sea of Gennesaret (Galilee) as a 
legend. But that is beside the point. What Thomp- 
son does in this great poem is to put his religious faith 
in a modern setting; to transfer religion from an ancient 
time and an ancient book to the present scene. Surely 
one of the great tasks of the Liberal Church is to 
make religion contemporaneous. And some of us 
are discovering in this process of modernization that 
many of the by-gone dogmas of the church have be- 
hind them truth that is cogent to-day. Consider, 

for example, the doctrine of incarnation. 


These physical bodies of ours are not one whit 
different in essence from the bodies of dogs or sheep. 
And yet we humans find something within us that no 
laboratory can detect; something that separates us by 
a veritable gulf from the rest of the animal kingdom. 
I refer, of course, to man’s hunger for values, for 
knowledge, for beauty in color, form, movement, for 
nobility of character. The normal man finds no 
peace in mere animal existence. Viewed from an evolu- 
tionary point of view, the world is producing these 
values as surely as it produces chlorophyll and coal. 

These values—for which you and I hunger and 
for which the world is progressively creating—came 
into being either accidentally or because of some 
Creative Intelligence resident in the universe. It is 
too great a strain on the imagination of most of us 
to suppose that this emergence of values and man’s 
desire for them happened by mere chance. We find 
ourselves constrained to believe in a Creative In- 
telligence. Instead of considering God as the original 
Creator of the universe—perhaps we can be agnostic 
at this point—does it not satisfy our religious faith 
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to believe that God is the cosmic Value-Creating 
Principle, or Power (or Person, if you choose)? 

The brilliant French philosopher, Bergson, in his 
“Creative Evolution,” pictures the Elan Vital, or Life 
Force, as being in matter and breaking forth as it were 
in organic evolution. Can we not in like fashion 
conceive of God—the Creator of values—as incarnate 
in the universe and especially incarnate in human 

personalities, and as breaking forth in the great spir- 
itual values—truth, beauty, goodness? 

The writers of the Gospels recognized Jesus’ 
humanity. He had a normal body; he grew weary, 
he “hungered,” he suffered. His emotions too were 
quite human—frequently he was “astonished,” his 
heart could become hot with indignation, or feel 
the throes of sorrow. His mind was a human mind. 
Like other Hebrew boys he learned the rudiments of 
‘the “Jaw and the prophets” as he sat with the other 
children on the synagogue floor listening to the rabbi 
and reciting in concert. 

And yet Jesus’ friends and disciples saw some- 

thing more; they saw his humanity irradiated by some- 
thing divine. It was out of this experience of dis- 
cerning the divine as well as the human in their Master 
that the imaginations of the later Christians, doubtless 
under Gentile influence, conceived the story of the 


virgin birth. The spirit 7of God Himself, they 
thought, entered into the body of Mary and brought 
forth a son; God was therefore incarnate in Jesus in 
a very real fashion. 

Twenty-five years ago denial of the virgin birth 
seemed quite shocking; to-day, however, the explana- 
tion of Jesus’ divineness is recognized by the more ad- 
vanced Biblical scholars as being purely legendary. 
In all likelihood this change in Christian thought will 
be salutary. If Jesus was born in an abnormal, pre- 
ternatural manner, he was of course utterly different 
from ourselves; a unique incarnation of God. But 
if he was conceived like you and me, through the 
normal mating of father and mother, then we may 
say that the difference between him and other men is 
not a difference of kind, but of degree. The result, 
if this be true, is not the belittling of Jesus, but the 
glorification of potential human nature. 

Can we not put it this way: Jesus expressed the 
incarnate God, the Value-Creating Principle resident 
in the human heart—more completely than has any 
man, but that wherever we see self-sacrifice, devotion, 
grandeur of character, we see God manifest. When 
the dying Baron von Bunsen exclaimed to his wife, 
“In thine eyes I have seen the eternal,’’ he was ex- 
pressing this modern faith in incarnation. 


Memories of the World War 


X. Franklin Roosevelt in Belgium 


Johannes 


Or ‘s N my war diary dated La Panne, Belgium, 

} ai August 22 and 23, 1918, I have set down a 
description of a visit made to the Belgian 
front by four Americans, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Robert Bacon, Maas and Livingstone Davis. 
In the condensed sentences there is recorded the hot- 
test weather of the Flanders summer and two nights 
of marvelous moonlight. 

Roosevelt I knew simply as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy and a distant relative of T. R. Bacon, 
beloved of all, I had met several times at the American 
Military Mission to the British Army at British Army 
Headquarters, Montreuil-sur-mer. One of the others, 
Davis I think, was naval attache at the American Em- 
bassy in Paris. Two of the party, Roosevelt and 
’ Bacon, stayed with Captain Wm. Penn Cresson, head 
of the American Military Mission to the Belgian Army 
at La Panne, and the other two stayed in my apart- 
ment just a little back from the sea and commanding 
a view of the coast from Nieuport five miles up to 
Dunkirk in France, ten or twelve miles down. 

If I had known that one of the four was to be 
elected President of the United States in a little over 
fourteen years I might have played Boswell to his 
Johnson and set down his slightest word. 

But without that knowledge to spur my senses up, 
~ I remembered the visit much more clearly than most 
visits of that kind. For one thing, the party was to 
- Junch with King Albert at Belgian Army Headquar- 
ters, and Cresson, after making the engagement, got 
word that they might not arrive in time. It wasn’t 
my funeral, and I laughed about the apparent mess. 


Le Duc, the agreeable little Belgian army officer whose 
main job was to escort distinguished guests about 
and keep them out of trouble, added to the excite- 
ment by appearing at Cresson’s quarters with a sched- 
ule of his own which conflicted with Cresson’s. There 
was a grand row, and I was the confidant of both sides. 
The broiling hot day came to a close and the sun 
dropped slowly down into the North Sea, undimmed 
by hint of cloud. And off over the fighting lines to 
the east rose the moon in full glory, and we knew that 
we were in for a lively night. In La Panne that 
summer the bad nights of mist or driving rain were 
the good nights, and the good nights were the bad. 

Roosevelt drove straight up under a full moon, 
and when I got word I went over to Cresson’s to pay 
my respects and bring my guests back to my quarters. 

In my diary at bedtime that Thursday night I 
wrote: “Wonderful moonlight. Davis and Maas out 
on baleony enjoying it. Germans (airplanes) keeping 
out to sea away from the coast to-night. English 
(planes) going up plainly visible in the moonlight.” 
From the baleony they could see the flares and the 
star shells over the trenches at Nieuport five or six 
miles off, and hear the never ending chorus of the 
guns. 

In my diary the next morning I recorded the fol- 
lowing which had thrilled and delighted my company: 
“Air raid on Dunkirk and attack by destroyers or 
submarines 1 or 1.30. Great view of the circle of 
fire put around Dunkirk by the anti-aircraft guns and 
noise enough to wake the dead. Couldn’t get the 
men to go to bed.” 
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The rooms under mine were leased by the Belgian 
Ministers to use when they came up from Le Havre to 
visit the King. Vandevyvere, Belgian Finance Min- 
ister, arrived the night of the Roosevelt visit, and 
very courteously had Maas, Davis and myself to 
breakfast. His perfect command of English, his 
knowledge of all that was doing, his desire to give my 
guests a good time, made it a delightful occasion. I 
had been commissioned to carry Mr. Roosevelt and 
two of the party in my big Renault car in the morning 
and take the lead, because I had one of the best chauf- 
feurs at the front, a Belgian private soldier, and we 
knew all the roads. 

Mr. Roosevelt had come over in July to spend 
two or three months inspecting the U. S. naval forces 
in European waters. 

I ean not say that I remember much that he said 
in the one forenoon that I had him with me, but I 
do remember vividly how he looked. He was thirty- 
six years old at the time, straight, well built, hand- 
some, with quick, sure step. Years later, when I saw 
him toiling painfully along with the help of some one’s 
arm and a cane, or pulling himself erect with his 
powerful arms, I realized what a blow he had had and 
how his moral courage as well as his physical had been 
~ put to a mighty test. at 

We drove out the Adinkirke road, Cresson 
following, around the corner that Brand Whitlock 
especially despised, where our road hit the big road. 
Around this corner the Queen of the Belgians “‘ran for 
it’? more than once between the shells on her way to 
the Vinckem Hospital. Here some one told Whitlock 
a gruesome but true narrative of a man who was in- 
jured by the head of his friend catapulted across the 
room like a cannon ball. 

We fortunately had a quiet hour for Mr. Roose- 
velt, and drove over to the beautiful Flemish town of 
Furnes (Veurne) of which it was said at that time that 
“one-quarter of the houses are destroyed, one quarter 
are badly damaged, one-quarter have been hit a little 
and one-quarter are untouched.” Mr. Roosevelt 
got out in the market-place and walked about—a 
lonely, deserted place, but lovely in its desolation, and 
admired beautiful specimens of Flemish architecture. 
We had a little discussion here about taking him up to 
the trenches, and I could see that he wanted to go but 
was deterred simply by his high sense of propriety. 
He was a guest in another man’s house. He was 
intensely interested in all that we said about Furnes, 
how the shells would come and the town would be 
emptied, how the shelling would let up for a week or 
two and the people would come straggling back, how 
some folks slept out in the fields at night and came 
back into the town by day, how war had reversed the 
rule of the old days, when the fields were the places of 
danger and the walled towns the place of safety. 

We drove on from Furnes to Vinckem, passing 
the great hospital that was built with American Red 
Cross money for the Belgian Red Cross—‘“the hospital 
of the Queen.’”’ We did not stop, as we were expected 
at the School of the Queen, and the party was due at 
Belgian Headquarters in Houthem at noon. 

From the loneliness of Furnes, its empty streets, 
its destroyed buildings, we took Mr. Roosevelt to 
green fields two or three miles away on which Her 
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Majesty had put wooden buildings to shelter six 
hundred children, one group six to ten, the other 
eleven to sixteen. Here were some of the children 
that had been taken out of Furnes and other de- 
stroyed towns. Thousands were back in France in 
much safer places, but here were some who could not 
go away or whose folks would not let them go away. 
Around the plain wooden buildings there were beauti- 
ful flower beds. Between the two groups of buildings 
there was a large vegetable garden which the older 
boys helped work. The location was almost perfectly 
level, but it was well drained. The buildings were 
plain and the furniture was simple, but there were 
little touches that showed the interest of some person 
of culture. In the sleeping barracks there were rows 
and rows of little beds, and hanging on the head of 
each was a child’s size gas mask. I remember the 
expression on Mr. Roosevelt’s mobile face as he saw 
those masks. I remember also his lovely smile and 
his charming way with the children. ; 

Nor was this a makeshift school for war time. 
The instruetion was ofthe best. Theprofusion of flowers 
about the place, from early spring until Jate autumn, 
the neatness, the order, the happiness of the little ones, 
the efficiency of the staff, made this one of the places we 
liked above all others to show off. The long range 
shells at times went over with the noise of a freight 
train on a long down hill grade, but none fell on the 
place. The German High Command unquestionably. 
knew all about the place and just what was there. 
There was a welcome by the children, a song, a cheer, 
a polite bowing all around, and we were off to turn 
over our guests to the King of the Belgians and his 
Generals. 

The diary for that day, Friday, August 23, says: 
“Roosevelt seemed to enjoy things very much.” 
“Very heavy firing off to the south to-day.” I did 
not realize or realized only dimly what mighty opera- 
tions were taking place as the British army pushed 
forward to recapture all the old battlefields of the 
Somme, and so pave the way for the last grand drive 
of British, French, Belgians and Americans that fall. 
We can see but dimly ahead. That fine, lithe, hand- 
some young American, keen, able, friendly, as we saw 
him, could not foretell that he was to run for the Vice- 
Presidency in two years and be defeated, then smash 
head on into tragedy with infantile paralysis, and 
finally turn defeat into a victory so complete that it 
would carry him into the highest place of all. 

Whether we are of his political faith or not, we 
realize that there is something of epic greatness in 
such a life. . 

Must I set down what the faithful diary also 
records to my humiliation! Under date of the 22d 
I wrote: “Forgot the dinner of Governor Jannssens 
van Bisthoven to-night. Feel terribly about it.” 
And under date of the 23d after the Roosevelt party 
left: “I am off to call on old Govenor Van Bisthoven 
and make my peace.” The visit of a Governor and 
President to be made me forget my engagement 
with the Governor that was. The old man could not 
have been more kind or courteous, but I felt cheap. 
My justification now is that a visit from a Roosevelt. 
is enough to put most things out of an average man’s 
mind. 
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The Kind of Minister Needed in the South 


John Clarence Petrie 


we? OT long ago I was asked about the training of 
7 6 young men for the ministry of the Liberal 
Churches in the South. What are the pe- 

= culiar requirements a man ought to have 
for work in this part of the country, and how does the 
work here differ from that in other sections? Such 
questions as these have caused me to try to gather my 
thoughts on the subject. If I miss fire J am sure to 
be challenged by other ministers in this field, and the 
result must be some fair idea of the actualities. 

The South! What do we mean by it? It is not 
exactly a geographical expression, for there are several 
states. that occupy territory to the southern part of 
the United States that are not thought of as Southern. 
Thus New Mexico, Arizona, and California are 
reckoned to al] intents and purposes as “Northern” 
states, and the citizens thereof are as much Yankees 
in the eyes of Dixie as Down-Easters from Maine. 
The South is the old Confederacy, no more and no less. 
Just as it was distinguished in ante-bellum days by 
the prominence of chattel slavery as part of its social 
order, so is it distinguished to-day by the large propor- 
tion of Negroes in its population. The peculiarity of 
the South is the Negro problem. In nothing else 
does it differ irreconcilably from the rest of the coun- 


Southern farmer and Western farmer can agree 
on their common interests. Southern urbanite and 
Eastern urbanite have much in common. But when 
the race question arises there is a great gulf fixed. 

I mention this right at the outset because it is 
that that furnishes the greatest obstacle to the Liberal 
Churches in this region. Historically the South does 
not forget that Unitarians, Universalists, and Congre- 
gationalists from New England were among the 
leaders in the abolition movement. As a rule the 
ministers of those churches have been and are to-day 
Northerners. A considerable proportion of the con- 
gregations of Liberal churches throughout the South 
are themselves Northerners or the children of North- 
erners. 

One may think it far-fetched to blame the slow 
growth of Liberalism in the South so largely upon the 
racial issue, but there can be no doubt of it. One 
man left a Southern Unitarian church, saying it “had 
‘too many Republicans” in it. And by Republicans 
he meant what the word meant here in 1860. Another 
man, criticising a Liberal church, said, “Count them, 
they are mainly Yankees.” This happened not to be 
true, but it serves to show how in his mind the pres- 
ence of Yankees in a Southern church was a distinct 
disadvantage. 

The thing is that the Southerner feels that the 
Northerner has been badly brought up; that he is 
likely at almost any moment to burst forth with a 
program for the intermarriage of whites and blacks; 
that he is going to try to force Southern white folks to 
‘invite darkies to their dinner tables. He may really 
love the old Negro mammy he talks so much about, 
but he never likes the absurd Yankee who calls Ne- 
groes Mr. and Mrs. And so when a church has the 


reputation of being manned by Yankees that church 
is carrying a heavy handicap. 

It matters not whether the Southerner is right 
or wrong in this attitude. The fact exists. And it 
handicaps the minister in another way because, being 
a liberal, he must naturally strike out against injustice. 
That the Negro does not get a square deal any liberal 
Southerner will admit; but what he won’t stand for is 
having a Yankee talk about it. It reminds one of the 
way brothers will fight each other till a third person 
steps in, and then both turn on the outsider. 

The first requisite for the liberal minister in the 
South is that he should be, if possible, a Southerner. 
Then he could speak with much more freedom. Take 
for instance Paul Green, who teaches at the University 
of North Carolina. His play, “The House of Con- 
nelly,” portrays a decayed old aristocratic planter 
family, bringing out the fact the great head of the 
family in olden days had children by his Negro slaves. 
Paul Green continues to hold his job. Many might 
not like his criticism, his telling of the shameful truth, 
but after all he is a Southerner, and that does give him 
some right to talk. There have been a number of 
Southern Orthodox ministers who became Liberals, 
but most of them soon left the South and obtained 
pulpits in other sections. Some of these men, not all, 
have changed their ideas about the race question; but 
if they had remained in the South their changed atti- 
tude would not have injured their churches as much 
as if they had been Yankees. 

But it will be seen at once that it must take 
more than Southern birth to remove the handicap of 
Liberal religion in the South. Almost no section of 
the country is so strongly entrenched in Orthodox 
Protestantism. In Lynchburg, Virginia, during a 
mission being given by the Rev. Horace Westwood, 
came a letter enclosing a ten dollar bill. “The fact 
that I do not dare sign my name to this letter will be 
sufficient proof of how important the preaching of 
Liberal religion is in this community.” I can name 
right now half a dozen families who dare not come to 
the Unitarian church in Memphis because of the os- 
tracism which would follow. In Daytona Beach in a 
group of splendid young men, I was told that it would 
cost most of them their positions if we started a Liberal 
church there and they joined it. They wanted to join, 
they felt that Orthodoxy was done for, but they would 
not dare to show their convictions outwardly. 

A year or two ago I had a long conversation with 
a well-known merchant who told me he literally writhed 
under the hell-fire sermons of an Orthodox pastor. 
Upon questioning him I found he did not even believe 
in the existence of God. He stated unashamedly 
that he dared not quit the Orthodox church for fear of 
what his family would do to him. That man died 
recently, was buried from the Orthodox church, and 
the papers told of his lifelong devotion to that church, 
and of how he was up till the end a member of the 
board of trustees. 

I could tell more instances of how this works than 
I should have time to write or any one patience to read. 
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I have said enough to indicate that family, social, and 
economic pressure is one of the means used by the 
Orthodox to keep their grip on the South. One of the 
prominent Presbyterian ministers of Memphis resigned 
from the Protestant Pastors’ Association upon hearing 
that I had been elected to membership. In Dallas 
one of the outstanding Baptist preachers of the entire 
South left a theater stage during a Liberty Bond rally 
because the loyal Unitarian minister happened to be 
there also. 

These two, then, are the two main handicaps 
that Liberalism faces in addition to the load any kind 
of organized religion faces in these days of religious 
apathy. What types of man can overcome them? 
That is not easy to answer, because no one yet has 
made such an overwhelming success in the Southern 
work as to make him an authority. No Preston 
Bradley has risen in this section to build a People’s 
Church and pack it twice a Sunday. Two churches 
in Florida have done well, at Orlando and St. Peters- 
burg, but then the situation there is hardly normal, 
since there is always a large body of Northern tourists 
from which to draw in winter. But nevertheless even 
one of us who has not built a startlingly large work in 
the South can have a fairly good idea of the type of 
man needed. 

I have said that it would be good if we could get 
more men into our Southern churches who are native 
Southerners. Yet it is not absolutely necessary. 
What is essential is that ministers in this part of the 
world stay long enough to become to some extent a 
part of their communities. The South is slow at tak- 
ing up with anything new. When men stay two or 
three years only in a place they have not really tried 
it out; they have only begun to establish themselves. 
The longer one remains here the better chance he has 
of understanding the peculiar sensitiveness of the 
Southerner and also of being himself understood. No 
man ought to enter a Southern pastorate with the 
idea of working himself up as soon as possible toa 
Northern promotion. He ought really to dedicate him- 
self to the South and determine to stay here the rest of 
his life. In other words, he ought to take it as a vo- 
cation and not asa career. And in the light of one or 
two of the obstacles which I have mentioned the 
reader can readily see that it requires a vocation, a 
sense of consecration to the work. If young men in 
the divinity schools felt the challenge of the South 
they might be given an opportunity to test their vo- 
cations by being given supplies here in summer; or 
by leaving the seminary at the end of middle year to 
take charge of a church here for a year before going 
back to graduate. It would make a great difference 
in their last year in theology if they already could 
visualize the type of work for which they were pre- 
paring themselves. 

We Southern missionaries have much to answer 
for, as have missionaries in all countries. Sometimes 
we have acted as though we were the emissaries of the 
one true faith coming among heathen. The South- 
erner resents that as much as the Chinaman resents 
the implications of holier-than-thou too often evident 
in Christian missionaries from the West. Even our 
lay people will say: “Oh, there’s no hope for the South. 
It is not up to our religion intellectually.” No one 


offends worse in this respect than the convert from 
Southern Orthodoxy to Liberalism. People hate to 


be patronized, and rightly. 


We may not take it for granted that all the 
Southern Orthodox are Orthodox. Large portions 
of the laity are not, although not all would be so 
radical as the instance I gave earlier in this paper. 
Furthermore, the younger ministers are more and more 
liberal. I find college professors in Southern Orthodox 
churches, particularly Methodists and _ Disciples, 
teaching evolution, biblical criticism, and a human 
Christ. More and more of the young men emerging 
from Vanderbilt, Southern Methodist, and Emery, 
are liberals not only theologically but also economi- 
cally and socially. It is not entirely unknown for a 
Unitarian or Universalist minister down here to be 
much more of a conservative in his social thinking 
than some neighboring Methodist parson; always 
excepting one thing—the race question. In that 
matter one is against a stone wall for the most part, 
albeit a wall in which there are now some breaks. 
At church and missionary conventions, for instance, 
sometimes the Negro gets a recognition that would 
surprise the Yankee. 

Our recruit for the Southern work must be an 
alert, intelligent, hard-working, consecrated man. 
He must get into the community fund drives, the 
commercial lunch clubs, and make himself a part of 
the life of his city. In my own ease I can find more 
work to do than I have strength for. It is a case of 
letting “‘your light so shine before men that they may 
see your good works and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven.” I knew one man who came to the 
South straight from the North. He was an inde- 
fatigable worker, and a magnificent publicity man. 
He would have cards printed and distribute them 
himself through the offices and stores of his city, 
announcing his sermon topics. He was in every 
drive for funds for public welfare, he took an active 
part in all forward movements. And he drew crowds 
of people. But he failed because he neglected his 
preaching. He would step into the pulpit some- 
times entirely unprepared, and usually very badly so; 
the result was that the large congregation which he 
brought out by his hard work during the week seldom 
returned. 

It looks as though success for a Liberal minister 
in the Southern field depended on our getting super- 
men. I can say after my own seven years in the work 
that it is no place for a man of small faith and courage. 
But if there are young men in the seminaries or just 
graduated to whom the difficulties of this work con- 
stitute a challenge to the heroic within them, then I 
should say to them, “Get in touch with your de- 
nominational headquarters and talk over the possi- 
bility of your being given a try at it.” 

There are rewards, great ones. But they should 
not be thought of. Like all rewards in life that are 
worth while, they will come not from being sought 
after but as by-products of a job well done. 

* * * 


The head of the Bank of England says he approaches the 
problem of the depression “not only in ignorance but in hu- 
mility.”’ Some of our own statesmen would be in the same boat 
if they had the humility.—Lowisville Herald-Post. 
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More Thinkers Needed, Fewer Salesmen 


Mary Kay 


Your honest impulse is to tell your sons and 
daughters to speak the truth fearlessly, but if the best 
you can do for them after that is to start them in life 
as salesmen or shop assistants or in the great publicity 
industry of advertising . . . . you are checked by the 
reflection that only as shameless liars can they hope to 
succeed. 

George Bernard Shaw. 


E=4|T is becoming increasingly apparent to thought- 
BS | ful people that the tricks by which salesmen 
Wa@ B]} endeavor to cajole, entice, and coerce people 
M)} into buying their products are definitely anti- 
RES in effect. The policy of using one’s social 
contacts to get business is a recognized technique in 
almost any line of trade, which will undoubtedly have 
a very disastrous effect in shaping the social outlook 
of the coming generation, in that it tends to lead people 
to look upon even their friends as their natural vic- 
tims. Honesty in thinking is not a characteristic 
that can be suddenly acquired in one’s private life, 
if the major part of one’s working hours in business 
are devoted to misinforming and misleading people, 
or using them for a selfish purpose. 

Sales tactics may be divided into two categories: 
shady and respectable. The really shady tricks are 
usually the more obvious ones employed by small 
“fly-by-night” or irresponsible merchants of the sort 
who advertise in the help wanted columns that, by 
investing a dollar or ten dollars, one can secure an 
outfit of one sort or another which will enable one to 
make various articles, which in turn will be purchased 
by the concern selling the outfit. The Better Business 
Bureaus after investigations have found these offers to 
be almost invariably the crassest of schemes for de- 
frauding gullible persons of the initial payment. 
There is also the small shop which advertises the sale 
of goods at half price or more, when really the goods 
are being sold at the usual price; or the dealer who 
represents products as all wool, or all silk, when they 
may be the veriest shoddy. All these practises are 
obviously to be condemned, even by business men. 
Indeed, the business men have found that these small 
cheats so injure “legitimate” and respectable business 
that Better Business Bureaus of every city take par- 
ticular pains to run them down. 

There are, on the other hand, tricks of trade 
which are resorted to by the most respectable and 
well-established firms. Few, if any, business men 
would admit that these devices are dishonest. On 
the contrary, they are touted as examples of shrewd 
salesmanship and keen thinking in the better trade 
journals. Advertising Age, for example, tells a story 
of a successful piece of salesmanship on the part of an 
electric refrigerator company. ‘Use the user!” is 
the slogan. The article goes on to relate how a sales- 
man secures the name of prospects by calling on a 
woman to whom he has previously sold a refrigerator. 
Giving her a present of a wide-mouthed glass water 
bottle made to fit the refrigerator, he opens conversa- 
tion and endeavors to find out whether. she has any 
friends who are impressed by her recent acquisition. 


To quote the article: “The answer is that forty-nine 
times out of fifty the salesman carries away the name 
of a live prospect for a refrigerator—live, not only 
because she wants the refrigerator, but because she 
insists on ‘keeping up with the Joneses.’”’ There 
follows a detailed description of how the salesman 
“stalks his new quarry.” First of all he tells her that 
it is his mission to make a survey to show how much 
it is costing her not to have automatic refrigeration. 
Later he leaves a recipe book. On still another visit 
he leaves a book entitled “The Food Budget.” If 
there is a child about the house a fairy tale, telling 
about Betty Lou, ‘‘who became ill because she ate 
some food which was not properly refrigerated, is also 
presented. The child usually insists that her father 
read this story to her.” 

On the fifth call, the man of the house is the 
target for most of the salesman’s ammunition, the 
mistress having already been sold. It is here that the 
salesman presents the sale-closing question to the 
feminine half of the equation: “ ‘If Mr. Home Maker 
will make the first payment, can’t you, on the savings 
effected as explained, make the remaining ones?’ 
If the answer is affirmative, as it is nine times out of 
ten, nothing remains to be done but make a store 
appointment.” 

We will not weary our reader further by the 
representations of the refrigerator salesman, but it is 
obvious to any one that the entire procedure, from 
the moment of securing the name and address of a 
new prospect by a trick, to a final clinching argument 
whereby a trick is used to force the prospect into a 
decision, is decidedly anti-social, if not dishonest. It 
is a picture of a head-hunter out for scalps, and the 
very words suggest those who prey upon others for a 
living. 

In one issue of the Official Bulletin of the Heating 
and Piping Contractors’ Association, an outline of 
procedure for a salesman is given in the avowed hope 
that it will be helpful to the profits of those who put 
it into operation. Part of the article is devoted to 
telling a salesman how to get into a house. After 
various tricks, if he finally succeeds in getting a hear- 
ing with the housewife, he hurls a number of rapid-fire 
questions regarding the amount of fuel and the kind 
of heating system the house has, and goes on to sug- 
gest that his firm be allowed to make a survey of the 
heating system of her home without any obligation. 
The salesman is instructed to do no selling until after 
the survey is completed. The Bulletin does not say 
what happens after the heating survey is completed, 
but since the motto at the end of the article is ““Pros- 
perity and Profit for the Heating Industry in 1931 
through More Sales of Heating Installations,” it is 
clear that the salesman will probably discover some- 
thing wrong with the old heating system which, of 
course, would be corrected by the equipment of ‘the 
particular company which he represents. 

One of the most reprehensible methods of securing 
an interview is set forth in Advertising and Selling for 
April 28, 1932, in an article entitled ‘House-to- 
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House Selling,” by H. A. Haring. The article ap- 
parently quotes from salesmen’s instruction talks. 
The opening shot is as follows: “Oh, Mrs. Jones, I’m 
Miss Helper. I want to talk with you about Sonny’s 
work in school. But it’s late now and I’ve an ap- 
pointment. How would to-morrow morning, about 
ten, suit you?’ ’”’ What mother would recognize this 
as a clever and exceedingly plausible trick to provide 
the saleswoman with an assured and unsuspected 
opening to sell a set of handy information books? 

Not content with selling his victim something, 
the salesman’s duty in the best modern tactics is to 
leave him in a grateful state of mind. According to 
a successful selling talk by James P. Gourley of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, in Electric Refrigeration News: 
“Always guard against letting your prospective cus- 
tomer form the opinion that he is doing you a favor by 
buying your product. Create a demand and give him 
the impression that you are doing him a favor by 
putting your product before him, and that he is not 
doing you any favor whatsoever.” 


Still another trick for forcing people to buy with - 


a minimum of effort on the part of the salesman, and 
without any consideration whatever for their needs or 
desires, is found in an issue of the Electrical Record, in 
an article by Charles L. Benjamin, managing director 
of the Artistic Lighting Equipment Association, who 
recalls this story as a motto for successful salesmen to 
follow: 

“One day when I was in the store I asked Jim 
what was the secret of successful selling in the wall- 
paper business. Without a moment’s hesitation, he 
replied, ‘Never show a customer more than three 
patterns, and be sure two of them are rotten.’”” Mr. 
Benjamin goes on to say, “The way to sell fixtures 
is to first make up your mind as to what the customer 
should have and then explain to her the reasons that 
led you to select a certain fixture.” 

Then there is the so-called “psychology” of 
prices. According to a study described in Domestic 
Commerce for October 20, 1931, $1.95 is a better price 
than $2.00; $1.38 better from the standpoint of at- 
tracting business than $1.35, and 55 cent hose sell more 
rapidly than the same hose at 50 cents. This system 
of pricing in odd cents is of course a trick to make the 
consumer think that he is obtaining a better or more 
closely “shaded” price than he actually is. It is so 
generally done that the victims do not realize its 1m- 
plication; it is, of course, a predominant form of trade 
dishonesty. 

For the busy housewife, the trickeries employed 
by food manufacturers and distributors are the most 
troublesome to detect. Foods sold in packages and 
cans are not bought by the pound, but by the con- 
tainer unit. It is therefore a common practise for a 
manufacturer to put out a fourteen or twelve ounce 
package or can to sell in competition with a sale 
which in bulk provides a full pound. The size, put 
in small type, is often not scrutinized closely by the 
busy housewife, who, not being an expert on such 
matters, is almost never aware of the necessity for 
looking closely at the label of everything that she buys. 
Another favorite is the use of decimal fractions in such 
a way as to be confusing, as pointed out in a radio talk 
by a government official. A bottle of vanilla may be 


labeled 6 drams, but who would know offhand that 
the bottle contained only three-fourths of one ounce; 
or a liquid may be labeled “.750 gallon,’ which means 
three quarts (rather than four) if you know how to read 
it. Again, olive oil correctly labeled as containing 
“98 gallon,’’ may be sold in competition with a ful] 
gallon can. It looks the same, of course. Another 
favorite trick is that of giving a misleading impres- 
sion as to the character of the product by the brand 
name and related phrases in the package. <A type of 
this, Borden’s Chateau made, so runs the label, accord- 
ing to the formula of the Canadian Cheese Corp., is 
not a cheese at all, but a process food not unrelated 
to cheese, of course. Bred Spred, which looks like 
and is sold for jam, is not a jam at all, and if labeled as 
such could be proceeded against under the Pure Food 
and Drugs Act for being misbranded. Illustrations 
on the label sometimes are used to give a false im- 
pression of the product. A picture of an olive tree 
on the label, for instance, does not necessarily mean 
that the product is olive oil. 

In addition to all these tricks, there are unusual 
packages and odd-shaped bottles and boxes, which 
are intended to deceive the buyer as to their real 
capacity. All of these tactics are sanctioned by some 
of our very best, well-known, well-established and 
widely advertised firms. An executive of any one 
of these companies accused of cheating and dishonesty, 
would be extremely indignant. Perhaps he would 
merely smile pityingly, and say that you were too 


‘visionary to understand practical business affairs, 


and the exigencies of competition. It is true, cer- 
tainly, that one can not be visionary, can not have 
any strong convictions as to the necessity for or 
understanding of thorough moral integrity, and con- 
tinue to be a successful business man. Only an in- 
finitely small group appear to be sensitive to the so- 
cial effect on the community, indeed, on the culture of 
the entire nation, of these men who occupy the posi- 
tion of the leading citizens in all communities. As 
Everett Dean Martin said in the Nation, October 21, 
1931: ““Now I strongly suspect that the mess the world 
is in at the present time is largely the result of the 
precedence of the salesman over the man of thought. 
A world dominated by sales mentality must neces- 
sarily be cheap and tawdry, negligent of finer values 
and remote ends. It must proceed by pandering to 
the mob, it must be led by men of second-rate 
minds.” 

.Consumers’ Research, located at 24 West 25th 
Street, New York City, is at present the only or- 
ganized group working to combat the victimization of 
the ultimate consumer by all who have something to 
sell and tricks to sell it with. It is organized on a 
non-profit basis, and supported and managed entirely 
by and for ultimate consumers. Its service is avail- 
able at $2 a year in the form of periodic bulletins and 
handbooks which list by name Recommended and 
Not Recommended brands of hundreds of com- 
modities and services. The listings are based on 
information from impartial technical experts—not 
from manufacturers, salesmen, or advertisers. Con- 
sumers’ Research is intended to protect the consumer 
against the advertising and selling of completely 
worthless and even dangerous commodities. 
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Through the Looking Glass 


Fred Hamilton Miller 


At present we only see the baffling reflection in a 
mirror, but then it will be face to face. 1 Cor. 13:12. 
(Moffatt.) Behold, I create new heavens and a new 
earth—be ye glad and rejoice forever in that which I 
create. Isa. 65 :17-18. 


a HE particular subject which I have chosen to 
S (°C) speak to you upon is occasioned by what I 
feel to be a definite and growing query in 

the minds of people, nct only in this con- 
gregation and community and nation, but throughout 
the entire world. I refer to an ever increasing query 
on the part of people as to what this world in which 
we are now living would be like were we to adopt the 
teachings of Christianity, and all great social teach- 
ings, for that matter, in toto, and practise them dili- 
gently in the pursuit of daily living. The political, 
social and religious trends of the day indicate, it 
seems to me, that the time has come when the con- 
sideration of this question must be seriously borne in 
mind by every individual. 

There may be some among you who will say in all 
earnestness: ‘‘But are not these teachings being prac- 
tised to-day? Do-we not see an increasing evidence 
throughout the civilized world that the application of 
Christianity is taking place?” 
queries and such people I do not wish to appear in- 
tolerant or dogmatic, but neither do I want them to 
remain in oblivion—entirely unconscious of the go- 
ings on in our life to-day. May it not be wise, there- 
fore, to stand before the looking-glass of life, as it 
were, and observe there the reflection of ourselves and 
our present day civilization as we and it are actually 
reflected in the glass? And after an earnest and un- 
biased observation, may we pass through the looking- 


glass, as did Alice in Wonderland, into the land of. 


pretending, where we may be able to see what life 
really would be were we to adopt those teachings to 
which we have earlier referred. Who knows but what 
the picture will be the same? Regardless, we shall 
have spent our time profitably, for we shall have seen 
ourselves as we really are in our limitations and latent 
possibilities. 

What of our life to-day? What of society? 
What of government? What of religion? 

Let us take up each one of these questions in se- 
quence. First, what of the individual? A social 
prophet of the present says: “As society grows more 
complex, the need of intelligence in studying conse- 
quences of conduct becomes more acute. The length- 
ening range of our human contacts and the increasing 
substitution of corporate for personal activity serve 
~ more and more to conceal from man the results of his 
action.”’ That statement strikes at the root of our 
thought. In the agricultural and early manufacturing 
days of our nation, folks were in direct touch with one 
another. If one man happened to be working for 
another he knew whom he was working for. He was 
his neighbor and friend. Now, 1owever, we scarcely 
know the fellow-workman at the bench next to us, to 


In all fairness to such . 


say nothing about the executive who has within his 
hands the power to hire or dismiss us from honest 
labor. No longer does employer call employee by his 
first name or even his last. Rather is he called “Tag 
No. So and So,” or “Bolt No. Such and Such.” We 
live in an apartment, or mingle intimately with people 
whom we see every day in the year, and yet we do not 
know them; we do not try very often to become ac- 
quainted or even bow in -passing. Many times a 
person is driven to insanity or to committing some 
dastardly deed merely because he feels he is alone, 
unnoticed, forgotten in the real sense of the word. 
Reverence for personality has been, or is rapidly be- 
coming, supplanted by reverence for speed and power. 
We gaze into the mirror of the individual’s life and we 
see him passing by on the other side when a fellow- 
companion in the journey has fallen by the wayside; 
we see him shifting his responsibility to his neighbor, 
small though it may be, upon the shoulders of some 
one else. 

Why, even in some of our larger churches the 
minister is many times an utter stranger to great 
numbers of his congregation, both young and old, be- 
cause he, too, has been gripped by hurry and speed, 
and can not find time to seek out his people and give 
them the companionship and friendship which they 
need so much. We look yet more intently and see 
people of this land denouncing and decrying the peoples 
of other lands without knowing even a little bit about 
them. We see race prejudice and bigotry as devas- 
tating and at as high a pitch as it ever was. We 
speak of nigger and wop and greaser, just as we would 
speak of dirt and muck and garbage. We are im- 
patient if a foreigner is unable to make us understand 
his need and his feeling. We condemn the Japanese 
who, when a child is hit upon the streets of Japan, 
runs away to hide and leaves the child to suffer in 
agony or even die, because if he picks it up he may 
have to aid in the care of it. Yet we do not seem much 
perturbed when children and mothers die of malnu- 
trition, or innocent people are accused and condemned 
in the place of the guilty. The lamb is sacrificed for 
the wolf. That, it seems to me, is the reflection in part 
which we see when we stand alone, as individuals, be- 
fore the mirror of life to-day. 

Which brings us to the mirror which reflects so- 
ciety. And the picture that we see is different only 
in degree from that of the individual. Selfish pride 
and self-indulgence are the two greatest things which 
cause an individual to act as we have seen him act. 
And out of these two roots of evil has grown a greater 
evil which has gripped society—the evil or, may I say, 
the disease of acquisition. We see reflected a society 
which is sick with the acquisition of wealth, and itis a 
sickness which grows and grows upon one until it is 
almost incurable. For personal pride and honesty are 
stifled and smothered into insignificance, and we see 
replacing them a society becoming greedy and haughty 
in the stampede for money and the acquisition of 
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wealth. We see people choosing professions, not be- 
cause they necessarily like them and will be happy in 
them, but because they will become rich and wealthy 
and be able to buy goods of this world. But what is 
the cost? This, and only this, attitude—get rich, 
honestly if possible, but above all, get rich. Compe- 
tition becomes keen, so keen and so indifferent that it 
drives good people, honest and upright people, into 
the paths of temptation and evil. Many times they 
are at first unconscious of their misdeeds and injus- 
tices, and soon they become so entwined in the maze 
of it all that they are unable to withdraw from it 
at all. They invest in foreign bonds and stocks of 
companies which employ people under the most un- 
believable conditions and circumstances. They hold 
mortgages and notes upon great tenement houses in 
which people live in dirt and filth and disease. They 
become part and parcel of huge corporations which, in 
order to pay dividends to their absentee stockholders, 
cause men and women and children, yes, children, to 
work in danger, long hours in unhealthy environments 
for a wage which is far below the minimum of subsist- 
ence. They become members of banks and corpora- 
tions which sell stocks to a selected group of friends 
and relatives at a lower price than market value, only 
to have them turn around and reimburse them at a 
much higher rate—by manipulation and transference 
and the cutting of wages and positions. 

We see a society which allows mine and mill 
owners to exploit their employees and workers to such 
an extent that they are no longer able to call them- 
selves free. We see the economic and moral break- 
down of our entire industrial system because credit 
has been used for the enrichment of those who are idle 
but control the reins, as it were, and allow the benefits 
to fall to the few, rather than to society as a whole. 
And at last we see this acquisitive society controlled 
by business, entering first by the back door, and 
finally, in utter boldness, by the front door, into the 
halls of our government to seek to bribe and induce 
our rulers and governors to accept graft and gifts in 
order that the particular business which they may be 
interested in will be able to have more favors than a 
competitor’s. And all of the time the under-privileged 
in that same society go hungry and clamor for food 
and clothing. And nations of people fight and hate 
each other because they fail to understand. 

And thus do we come to the mirror which reflects 
our government. A government which our fore- 
fathers founded upon those principles which they 
called democratic, and which is to-day set up as a 
criterion of democracy. Yet what do we see? “A 
government in which,” to quote from a sermon by 
Augustus Reccord, at one time minister of the Church 
of the Unity and now at Detroit, “there is a legisla- 
tive body of which not more than fifty Senators are 
willing to place country above party.” A government 
in which men seek office not because they wish to 
serve their country and their fellow men, but because 
they have been taught through business that they will 
gain for themselves a high seat among the mighty who 
dictate as to what shall be done in government in order 
that business may be profitable. There are good men 
in government, yes, good, able, kind, and often self- 
sacrificing, but too often they find it isn’t politic to be 


good and honest and to use the methods of fair play 
and decency. They soon tire of their struggle and 
fall into line. Belying the faith placed in them by the 
people whom they represent, they become wantonly 
extravagant and bound by favoritism. Even more, 
they manipulate with big business, and fill our cities, 
our states, and our nation with no end of fraud and 
corruption. We see a government whose primary 
interest is not to rule justly and honorably in a 
democratic way, but rather to play the game of poli- 
tics by juggling jobs, money, people, men, women and 
children, and thereby undermine the very social 
structure of our nation with false credit, great ex- 
penditures, and selfish, unhealthy,. death-making 
legislation. We see men, and now even women, will- 
ing to sell themselves for a mess of pottage in order 
that they, too, may climb upon the great band-wagon 
and perform for the amusement of the crowd. But 
the price they ask is greater than their constituents 
will ever be able to pay. So clever are their appeals, 
so hidden are their motives, that they are able to cause 
even religion to champion them and advertise for 
them as it did in the last great war. Oh! how many 
honest and God-seeking churchmen have joined and 
are joining in the sanctioning of such administration 
of government! 

Which brings us finally face to face with the re- 
flections of religion in this day. And the movements 
which we see too often represent the actions of a 
clever half-back in a football game, running down the 
field, dodging, faking, side-stepping, changing pace, 
stopping and starting again in the determined effort 
to evade the opposing players. Such has been the 
method of too many of the clergy to-day when cur- 
rent problems are to be faced and judged. They be- 
gin the game, and, after all, that is exactly what it is, 
a game. They argue, they talk, they chatter and 
whine about theology, the goodness of God, the di- 
vinity of Christ. They use their creeds and dogmas 
as footballs and play with them against willing op- 
ponents. While all of the time the social and moral 
breakdown of society, government, and religion is 
taking place, and the religion of Christ is forgotten. 
Thus do we see religion a silent witness to the dreadful 
upheaval. Thus do we see morality and social better- 
ment waved aside with indifference. Thus do we 
see men and women of good standing and unending 
influence in our largest churches taking part in this 
game of profit. Thus do we see not only churches, 
but ministers, sanctioning graft, decadence, war, 
pestilence, exploitation, and hypocrisy, by silent 
participation, if nothing more. To quote Dr. Rec- 
cord again, “If there is to be a moral cleanup cam- 
paign, it must begin at the very door of the church.” 

And those, my friends, are the baffling reflections 
which we see before us as we stand face to face before 
the mirror of life and witness there the movements of 
the individual, society, government and religion to- 
day. No one will deny that it is dismal, it is dark, it 
is disgusting, it is discouraging. But it is informative 
as well. It tells us to step through life’s mirror to the 
other side where, for the moment, we shall pretend 
that we are in a new world, and are desirous of seeing 
before us the possibility of what we may be in all of 
the realms we have reviewed to-day. And may I say 
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in the strongest of language and the deepest of sin- 
cerity that the pictures we may see are possibilities, 
can be realities if we have the courage, the faith, the 
love, the intellectual self-discipline and morality, which 
this age will require of us. 

What do we see? We see man the individual 
reading again the fifth chapter of St. Matthew, Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount. And after the reading of it 
we see him applying his knowledge. He knows his 
duty and he does it in the same manner and under the 
same impulses which caused the Master to do his as 
well. He is neighbor and friend to his fellow men. 
He goes out of his way to cheer the lonely and down- 
cast. He treats his employer and employee as a 
brother and friend. He breaks down barriers of 
social class, and color, and creed. He welcomes with 
open arms the oppressed and unfortunate, as did the 
loving father of the prodigal son. He demands fair 
play, equal opportunity in so far as it is possible. He 
becomes conscientious in his study and application of 
social, political and religious problems. And, above 
all, he stands for honesty, brotherhood and faithful- 
ness. And with the enthusiasm of Christ he bears his 
cross manfully and forgivingly. 

In such a guise does he enter into the portals of 
society among others who have taken his path of life, 
and we see a society that is no longer selfish, greedy, 
acquisitive and gone mad in the stampede for wealth. 
But rather is it replaced by the desire for service and 
social betterment and planning. No longer is it 
intent on making money, but rather on the improv- 
ing of housing, health, poverty and unemployment 
by wise counsel, and the application of human ideals 
throughout the breadth of our nation and world. 
It becomes a society which uses its resources for the 
betterment of all, not the few, and demands that 
children shall eat properly, be educated wisely and 
given the opportunity of proving their actual worth. 
It demands that homes shall be homes, mothers shall 
be cared for, families shall be reckoned with, in the 
best that we have for their own sakes because people 
care, not because it is expedient and necessary in order 
to gain desired ends. It becomes a society where in- 
dividual conscience and freedom is revered and re- 


spected and where brotherhood, the very founda- 
tion of a social order, will obliterate war, distrust, and 
misunderstanding and replace it with a government of 
the many, a government of democracy. 

Thus do we step into the halls of government with 
a high head and our minds clear, and demand rule 
not by parties but by purpose. Rule by and of 
men whose ends are sacrificial and honorable, not de- 
ceitful and dishonest. A government of men who 
seek not private gain but public service in all its. 
vast implications. A government of men who are 
intent on abolishing the injustices of great private 
ownership and control of land and resources which 
belong to all and not a few. A government of men 
who are earnest in their desire to promote and increase 
better feeling among peoples and nations; who will 
pledge themselves to abolish imperialism and exploita- 
tion; and finally to abolish war, armed conflict, not: 
only by reduction of armaments, but by friendly ac- 
tions in business, racial difference and abolishing 
hateful thoughts and deeds. A government of men 
which shall pledge itself to try and thereby bring the 
Kingdom of God on earth. 

And herein lies the task of religion and the church. 
Its leaders and constituents alike are faced towards a 
common goal—the establishment of a moral order 
upon earth which will bring that reality of the King- 
dom: by living lives of unselfishness, courage and love, 
and daring to stand for what is right despite revolt, 
despite opposition, despite the thought of death. - 
It will be a militant religion which has no time for 
theology, creeds and dogmas, but is interested in living 
the religion of Jesus and showing men, society and 
government that honesty and decency and loyalty 
a the only means by which we shall ever suc- 
ceed. 

The task before us as we stand upon the other 
side of the looking-glass is stupendous. But it is the 
only hope, the only salvation of the world. And de- 
spite discouragements, disappointments and _ failures,. 
in the end will we join with the prophet Isaiah and the 
young man of Nazareth in saying: “Behold a new 
heaven and a new earth. Be ye glad and rejoice. 
forever in that which I create.” 


“Peace on Earth’’ 
| EPL er Hoggarth 


Coy ma) ITHOUT the will to peace, even disarma- 
WG «ment will not avail. Not a little so-called 
@ disarmament has simply been the scrap- 
O..d6 ping of old weapons of war, more or less 
out of date, with the advent of yet deadlier ones. If 
the wars of the future are to be waged by poison gas 
and disease germs and death rays, the sinking of old 
battleships. hardly takes us far on the road to peace. 
Disarmament talk becomes a new form of hypocrisy, 
where there is no real disarming of the spirit. There 
lies the crux of the problem. 

“In the mind and spirit of man lies the cause of 
armaments, and from his mind and spirit must come 
the building up of peace.”” The good will that can 
alone ensure peace is not easily achieved. It is not 
always understood, for many seem ignorant of what 
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good will might be supposed to do, or refrain from 
doing. One of the worst features about war is that it. 
destroys the one thing that can make peace. By 
suppression and invention, nations deliberately foster 
the spirit of hate, and by the time hostilities end men 
are in the worst possible frame of mind for peace- 
making. What is called a peace is usually a broad-. 
cast sowing of dispeace and later war. At last we: 
begin to see that the Peace of Versailles will have to. 
be born again, let us hope this time by good will. 

Peace is far more than the absence of war. Too. 
often it has been incipient war, or, in H. G. Wells” 
phrase, white war, the inflamed condition of which: 
is red war. The root trouble behind each is the ab- 
sence of good will. 

The disappointment of post-war years has been: 
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the deeper because we were led to such immediate 
and ill-founded hopes of what they would bring. 
They were pictured as the portals of a golden age. 
There was to be a new spirit of unity and fellowship 
between all classes and all peoples, as they co-operated 
for the good of each and all. Yet how shallow a 
reading of the situation it was! 

In the war’s early days it was said that some- 
where amid the snows of Russia, when a great pack 
of wolves attacked the troops, Germans and Russians 
alike leaped out of their trenches and together fought 
the common foe. Having driven off the pack, they 
returned to their trenches and resumed their own war! 

That is a parable. During the war, nations 
found a new fellowship. Class distinctions and class 
feuds were more or less forgotten. Men ofall classes 
and of different nations fought side by side and 
learned, it was said, mutual respect. 

It is not very difficult to band people together in 
order to fight a common foe, made detestable by 
propaganda. But fellowships based on such antag- 
onisms are of little constructive use. They are power- 
less to create peace, because rooted in fear rather than 
in good will. Neither in their internal nor in their 
external relationships have the nations found peace. 

Over the world, so distraught and baffled, there is 
heard again the angel song. The hopes and dreams 
of all the years are still focused there. That is the 
music we want to hear echoed on earth—Peace. 
Hope rises in expectant longing once more. Man’s 
life on earth might be a music. The nations might 
live together in mutual trust and confidence and in co- 
operative effort for the beneficent purposes of peace. 

The Christian theory of the brotherhood of na- 
tions, so far from being absurd, is the only rational 
way of life. Nor would it be so remote as often it 
seems, if men gave ear to the angel song. 

Good will involves a radical change of human 
nature. Nor can the nations manifest it until in- 
dividual citizens cultivate it in all the relationships 
of life. For good will is not a special virtue confined 
to iniernational relationships. It belongs equally to 
home, shop, market-place, senate. It should be the 
attitude cultivated by each towards the rest, the other 
man, the other class, the other church, the other 
party, as well as the other nation. 

It should be the informing spirit both of deed 
and word. It should make us ready to put the best 
rather than the worst construction on things. It 
should seek to remove misunderstandings and to cas 
out suspicion, jealousy and fear. 

Good will has no faith in the ‘eye for an eye” 
creed. It prefers to turn the enemy into a friend. 
“Tf thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him to drink; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of 
fire upon his head. Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good.” That is the language of 
good will. 

Some time ago we came across an extract from 
a play called “Sun-Up.” The scene was laid among 
wild, isolated mountains in America. An old woman, 
who had lost her son in the war, meets the son of an 
old enemy, who years before had killed her husband. 
Though a mere boy, she in a frenzy of hate and revenge 
decides to kill him. As she lifts her rifle, she seems 


to hear something. After listening intently, she drops 
her rifle, and tells the boy to go. He asks what she 
heard, and only with some reluctance does she tell him 
it was the voice of her son. “While you go on hating, 
my wounds will never heal,’’ had been his message to 
her. 

Forgiveness, which is an aspect of good will, is 
the only balm that heals. Hearts are cleansed of hate 
only as they are filled with Love. Love is the world’s 
great reconciler, and at times it rises to sublime 
heights. 

Some years ago, Dr. Starr was treacherously 
killed in the Khyber Hills in India. He had gone out 
with his wife to relieve the sufferings of those hill 
tribes on the borders of civilization. One night a 
hillman, a fanatic, ‘‘out to kill,” knocked at his door. 
When he opened the door, as he thought for a patient, 
he was stabbed where he stood. His wife found him 
there bleeding to death, and though she did all she 
could, it was in vain. Instead of cherishing thoughts 
of bitterness, she returned to England for medical 
training, and then went out to continue her husband’s 
work. She had been born in those regions, knew the 
people and their language, and there she carried on her 
work among the tribes to which her husband had 
ministered. She even found and nursed, on his death- 
bed, the man who had struck the fatal blow, deeply 
moving him by her forgiving spirit. 

That is good will at its highest. The more there 
are who live in some approach to that spirit, the nearer 
we do come to true peace on earth. To such a spirit 
almost all things are possible—by it old feuds are 
healed, misunderstandings and suspicions removed, 
new respect and fellowship born. 

Not the least happy issue of Christmas should be 
a renewal of this reconciling, healing spirit of good 
will. This season should be more than a mere inter- 
lude, the temporary cessation of a strife presentlyjin 
all its aspects to be resumed. 

Rightly to listen to the Angel Song of Peace, the 
fruit of good will, should make a difference. Only as 
the melody finds an echoing purpose in all our lives 
will the dream come true. 

* * * 


CHAOS AND RELIEF IN THE BITUMINOUS COAL 
FIELDS 
James Myers 

Chaos still reigns in the bituminous coal mining industry. 
Mines continue to close and many are operating only one, two 
or three days per week. The best-meaning operators are unable 
to pay their workers a living wage. 

Terrible suffering still exists among the families of the 
miners in the isolated camps of the bituminous coal fields. Re- 
lief must continue from outside unless women and children are 
left to the terrible suffering and disease which follows malnutri- 
tion from lack of food. 

The American Friends Service Committee last winter fed 
40,000 children one meal per day and distributed fifty tons of 
clothing. Their work was never discontinued but was much cur- 
tailed during the summer, when the crying need seemed less 
acute and subsistence gardens met part of the food problem. 
During the summer, however, the Quakers saved the lives of 
little children by distributing seventy-five tons of milk powder, 
which was supplemented by cod-liver oil. 

The coal mining communities are facing a desperate situa- 
tion this winter. Many of the coal companies which helped in 
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relief of their own employees last year are unable to continue 
such assistance this year, and there is less work to offer the 
destitute miners. 

The Quakers are facing conditions with their usual states- 
manlike spirit,.and have already placed twenty-three field 
workers in West Virginia and Kentucky. They are asking for 
the co-operation of the churches in this great undertaking. 

The rehabilitation program already started by the Quakers 
in coal communities, including furniture-making, cobbling, 
sewing and weaving, must also continue if these miners and 
their families are to be lifted out of their despondency and given 
a new opportunity to become self-supporting. Samples of 
furniture and weaving may be seen in the offices of the American 
Friends Service Committee, 911 Commonwealth Building, 12th 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, and the Federal Council of 
Churches, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. Your Christ- 
mas orders will be much appreciated. Sales mean hope and life 
to the destitute miners. 

Clothes will be needed in large quantities to keep men, 
women and children decently clad and warm. Everything in the 
way of clothing can be used. Clothes not good enough to wear 
are cut up for bedquilts and rugs. Nothing is wasted in these 
communities under the supervision of the Quakers. 

The Federal Council of Churches has assumed the responsi- 
bility of assisting in raising funds and securing clothing for this 
work, and also an educational program to arouse the public 
conscience concerning the need of a constructive reorganization 
of the industry. 

Clothing should be mailed (prepaid) to the American Friends 
Service Committee, 1515 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Mark the name of your church on the package. 

Contributions should be mailed to Olive Van Horn, Treasurer 
Coal Areas Relief, Federal Council of Churches, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York City. Miss Lucy B. Crain is devoting full 
time to raising funds and booking meetings in churches where a 
lecture may be given on the coal industry accompanied by a 
motion picture and an exhibition of furniture and weaving made 
by the miners and their wives and daughters. Will you not 
co-operate and plan for a meeting in your church? 

“The Human Price of Coal,” a study outline of the bitumi- 
nous coal industry, has been prepared by a competent committee 
chosen from the Federal Council of Churches, the Y. W. C. A., 
the Y. M. C. A., the American Friends Service Committee and 
coal experts. Churches will find it valuable material for the 
use of any groups interested in social and industrial problems. 
This pamphlet may be purchased from the Association Press, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City, the Federal Council of 
Churches, 105 East 22d Street, New York City, or your de- 
nominational book store. Price: 40 cents per copy; $4.00 for 
twelve; $14.00 for fifty. 


* * = 


WHERE MEN ARE ALL ALIKE 
By Peleas the Peripatetic 

And it came to pass that one day when I was walking in a 
very great city my companion opened his mouth and spake unto 
me, saying: ““There is one thing that can be said about this city: 
However a man is dressed, he will find many here that are dressed 
much as heis.”” And I looked out and considered divers manners 
in which men are appareled. For a chauffeur is arrayed in one 
manner, a policeman in another, and a priest in still another. 
And yet do we not seem to be always logical, for when we would 
array a man like a gentleman we put on him a tuxedo, a wing 
collar, and a black tie. And a servitor or waiter we adorn like- 
wise. And it was so on occasion that when a lady would have a 
service done she requested a guest to do it, thinking he was the 
servitor, and he, being a gentleman, arose and did it. 

And I talked with a man who spendeth his vacation near a 
bathing beach which is hard by a great city, and a portion of the 
beach is set apart for the men, who come hither in great numbers, 
sometimes as many as a thousand. And when they come to this 
place are they at liberty to cast off all their habiliments and to 


plunge into the surf or to sit in the sun on the sand with no more 
clothes on their bodies than when they were born. 

And the vacationist opened his mouth and spake, saying: 
“When men have divested themselves of their garments, it is no 
more apparent which is the rich and which is the poor, which is 
the policeman and which is the priest. And I talked with one,” 
said he, “who spake so intelligently concerning political parties 
and candidates that I took him to be a professor of political 
economy, but when he told me his calling, lo! I found that he was 
a worker on shoes.” 

And I thought much of what the man spake, and I said, “It 
is a true saying, “We are all alike under our clothes.” * 


= = = 


BOSTON UNITARIAN-UNIVERSALIST MEETING 

Some seventy Unitarian and Universalist ministers met in 
joint session at the Church of the Redemption, Boston, Nov. 28, 
under the auspices of the Boston Universalist Ministers, that is, 
some sixty Unitarians met with a few scattering Universalists, 
their hosts. The Universalist representatives present, however, 
laid themselves out to give the visiting Unitarians a warm wel 
come. Dr. Huntley, president, Mr. Raspe, secretary, Dr. Coons, 
State Superintendent, Dr. Milburn, Dr. Lowe and Mr. Brooks, 
and others on the committee of arrangements, did their part 
nobly. 

The ladies of the Church of the Redemption served a delicious 
luncheon after the meeting. Mrs. Leavitt, Mrs. Baker, Mrs. 
Coons, Mrs. Lowe, and Mrs. Charles Conklin were in charge. 
Other volunteer helpers were enlisted. 

Dr. Huniley, president of the Boston Universalist Mimisters’” 
Meeting, presided, and the Rev. Herbert Hitchen, president of 
the Ministerial Union of the Unitarian Church, sat by his side 
and introduced the speaker. 

Mr. Hitchen also made a brief address calling attention to 
the Preaching Mission which is to start for North Carolina on 
Jan. 10. He said in part: 

“Universalist and Unitarian ministers have formed a preach- 
ing order to extend the frontiers of our faith. Thirteen men 
in each fellowship, a total of twenty-six, have came together and 
pledged themselves to carry on one preaching mission a year, and 
to take on themselves the responsibility of raising the money 
necessary. They have decided to throw the frontiers of Hb- 
eralism further afield. 

“On Tuesday, Jan. 10, this group will meet at Tufts College, 
from ten to twelve in the morning, and from one-thirty to four 
in the afternoon. At eight p. m. in King’s Chapel a service of 
consecration will be held, to which all of you are invited. The 
party will then leave for North Carolina, where ten missions will 
be held simultaneously. No movement of recent years has been 
more full of significance for the future of Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist churches. Those of us who are in the Mission feel that 
our hands are weak unless we can have the support of our two 
fellowships.” 

Mr. Hitchen asked that the Unitarians and Universalists 
appoint representatives to sit on a committee of arrangements 
for the King’s Chapel service. The Rev. Abbot Peterson and 
the Rev. Oscar Hawes very emphatically urged that this action 
be taken. 

One of the ministers raised the question as to whether the 
group had sufficient information, but Mr. Hawes said that some 
times precipitate action, even by Unitarians, is called for. 

Introducing Mr. Clarence E. Pickett, Mr. Hitchen said: 
“This gathering of Unitarians and Universalists is significant, but 
there are other groups whose fellowship we have, and whose 
closer fellowship we seek. One of these groups, the Society of 
Friends, stands for the close relation of Religion and Life.” 

Mr. Pickett spoke for over an hour and held the close at- 
tention of the large gathering. He said: 

“I have been requested to be concrete and to speak of 
specific things that we can do together. I shall do so, but in 
beginning I want to give a bit of history showing how the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee came into being. A group lke 
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the Quaker group was put into a tight corner when we went into 
the World War and the country passed a draft law. The Quaker 
belief was, and is, that war is un-Christian and that personality 
is so sacred that we must not take human life. The Government 
gave Quakers exemption from combatant service. We were not 
satisfied, however, with that. We felt that we should leave no 
stone unturned to relieve suffering, and to restore faith in the 
sacredness of human personality. We brought together one 
hundred men on the campus at Haverford and trained them. 
Then we sent them to France for rehabilitation work. We sent 
eight hundred to France to rebuild places destroyed both by 
French and German armies, and to help re-establish normal village 
life. 

‘We had health units and hospitals,and:at the close of the 
war built a maternity hospital at Chalons. When we employed 
German prisoners with the consent of the French military 
authorities we were not permitted to pay them. We did, how- 
ever; set aside money that they would earn at a fair wage, and 
after the Armistice we sent couriers into Germany to distribute 
this money to the families of three hundred German prisoners. 
It is strange how far the influence of such a little gesture extends. 
At a time when Germany was bitter this story spread everywhere. 
It led to our work for feeding German children. We were en- 
gaged in that work for three years, caring for as many as three 
million children at a time. That led us to Austria, Serbia, 
Poland, and finally in 1923 to our work in Russia at the time 
of famine. 

“Tt is not our desire to be another Red Cross Society. We 
have made it a rule to go where human tension is so great that 
the Red Cross can not go in. 

“Time and time again we have supposed that our work was 
over and that we could wind up our affairs, but always the world 
has got into another mess and we have had to go again. 

“T hope that the American Friends’ Service Committee will 
never lose its readiness to die rather than to grow senile. 

“We remained in Russia until a year ago last summer. 
We have a small unit in India. There is one spot in that vast 
continent where life goes on normally without reference to the 
struggle for nationalism. That one spot is the university es- 
tablished by Tagore, where we have founded a health unit. This 
school of poets and philosophers now adds science. 

“Tt is the belief of Friends that it is not enough to be con- 
scientious objectors in time of war, we must be conscientious ob- 
jectors in time of peace. But, better than that, we must be 
constructive statesmen of peace. 

“When it comes to the field of international relations Ameri- 
can people as a rule do not act on the basis of their information. 
We are a benevolent people. We want to do good things for 
others, but we are not a well-informed people. On the Atlantic 
seaboard we can go to Europe as easily as we can go to Idaho 
or California, but when we get out to Nebraska it is a long, long 
road to either Great Britain or Japan. We have taken as one 
of our tasks the making of the American people better informed 
on international matters. That is why we have held an Institute 
of International Relations at Wellesley College for several 
summers, giving a two weeks’ course each summer. Last sum- 
mer we held an Institute not only at Wellesley, but in Haverford 
and at Northwestern University. Next summer we plan to have 
one at Duke University. Our plan is to invite to these Institutes 
people like ministers, teachers, and Y. M. C. A. workers, who 
have a natural audience and who are able to influence public 
opinion. 

“We also have been training groups of propagandists to go 
out two by two and arrange their own public meetings. We all 
suffer from the fact that we do not sense adequately the malad- 
justment of the social order. There is something essentially 
sound in asking men to spend a year voluntarily, without com- 
pensation, in a military camp. We object to training for milita- 
rism, but we approve the principle of giving service without com- 
pensation, for the public good. 

“We have enlisted young people for volunteer unpaid social 
work in places where there is great need. We used last year 


sixty-four in such positions, and the year before that seventy- 
two. We have now two members of the Unitarian group, and 
there is no reason why we should not enlist both Universalists 
and Unitarians, who would take the training and give their ser- 
vices without compensation for a limited time. 

“List year we were asked to feed the children in the bi- 
tuminous coal fields, and the peak of the load amounted to 41,000 
people. This work brought us into close contact with an in- 
dustry that illustrated what havoc may be wrought when the 
competitive system runs amuck. Trying to find work for men 
who had no work, we started certain handicraft work, the manu- 
facture of furniture, rugs, etc. People said you can’t train 
miners to do other work, and you can’t sell the furniture if you 
make it, and you will be in competition with factories if you do 
sell it. In our kind of work we have not been able to quite see 
where we were going to land before we leaped. We have had to 
take some chances. 

“We have found miners making beautiful furniture and 
taking pride in their work. What we have done to restore self- 
respect of the mind has been as great as giving food for the body. 
Now we are trying to transport these miners to land near enough 
to work in the mines when there is work, and yet where they can 
raise the greater part of what they eat. A little gesture of relief 
leads step by step to many other things. We have got hold of a 
problem much too great for us to solve alone. We try to keep 
steadily before our minds a sense of human values, and to bring 
home to those in charge of industries that human values must 


always be kept in the center. 


“We are not likely to go to Washington for legislation, but 
our work is to agonize with our friends in the responsible posi- 
tions in industry, until they join us in our constructive program. 

“Tt is not so important that our churches should be com- 
munistic, or socialistic, or republican or democratic, as that the 
whole church should put a mass influence back of the proposition 
that human values are supreme and must be kept in the center 


of everything.” 
* * * 


WHEN CHICAGO WAS YOUNG 


Ina recent issue of the Chicago Tribune in the column called 
*“When Chicago Was Young,” conducted by Herma Clark, 
appeared the following letter from Martha Freeman Esmond to 
her friend, Julia Boyd of New York: 


Chicago, May 27, 1881. 
Dear Julia: 

Will is at the Union League Club to-night, where the mem- 
bers are considering several important matters. One is the 
serving of a noonday dinner for members, business men who are 
too pressed for time to return home for their midday meal. The 
Chicago Club tried and abandoned this, yet Will says other 
clubs—in New Orleans and some other city—have found the 
plan satisfactory and the Union League men are to test it. 

They are talking, too, of building a clubhouse downtown, 
for the quarters they now occupy in the Honore building are too 
small for a membership of 600. It is a fine club and Will enjoys 
his membership in it. 

Julia, do you remember meeting Frances Kinsley when you 
were here last spring? I think you will recall her, for I know you 
thought her intelligent and lovely and remarked her spirit of 
thoughtfulness. We attended her marriage last night to Charles 
L. Hutchinson at the Second Presbyterian Church. Isn’t it 
nice to see such a marriage—two splendid young people who you 
know have wonderful ideals and who live to make the world a 
happier place for others? 

The church was filled at 6 o’clock and the crowd was a 
brilliant one. Martha, Junior,and Sandy went up into the gal- 
lery, feeling they would get a better view of the scene, and Martha 
said it was like looking down at the ocean on which lights from 
the setting sun were resting, for the ostrich plumes on the ladies’ 
hats were of pastel shades and they rose and fell with the motion 
of their wearers like the waves of the sea. 

Dear Dr. W. H. Ryder of St. Paul’s Universalist Church per- 
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formed the ceremony, and did it with feeling. The bride looked 
queenly in her white gown with a court train. She carried white 
lilacs, an excellent choice of flowers, I thought. They filled the 
church with their fragrance. 

We were pleased to be invited to the Kinsley home, which is 
at 20 East 16th Street, and found many of our old friends there: 
the John B. Lyons, the J. H. Winterbothams, the Courtney 
Campbells, the Jesse Spaldings, the Edson Keiths, Dr. and Mrs. 
Lyman Ware and members of the Hutchinson family, the Lan- 
casters, and the Judahs. 

On their return from their bridal trip the young couple will 
live at 5115 Cornell Avenue, out in Hyde Park. Iam sorry they 
are going so far away. I have been thinking how proud any 
mother might be to have her daughter marry such a man as 
Charles Hutchinson. He is one of the most popular young fel- 
lows in the city, and although he is only twenty-seven years old 
he has already won recognition as a public spirited citizen and a 
man of high ideals. He is interested in everything that will help 
our city, not only in material ways, but in art, music and literature. 

Just two years ago—what other young man of twenty-five 
would have been apt to do this?—he was one of a group of twenty 
men who formed the Academy of Fine Arts, which is already in- 
fluential here. Its object is the maintaining of a school of art 
and design, and the exhibition of painting and sculpture. He 
and William M. R. French are working hard to make a success 
of this enterprise. Of course, one expects professional artists to 
be interested in such a venture, but it is unusual to find a business 
man who cares for the beautiful so intensely as to make great 
sacrifices for it. 

I heard Charles say recently when a rather affected would- 
be art critic was uttering platitudes about “art for art’s sake” 
that that is a false and selfish doctrine. Instead he proposed 
the motto: “‘Art for humanity’s sake.’”’ He hopes, as does Mr. 
French, to make the Art Academy an inspiring center of free 
education in the art of painting, sculpture, and handicraft, and a 
joy to all citizens of Chicago, whether of high or low degree. 

Another expression of Charles Hutchinson’s is that the 
stability of the world depends on spiritual things rather than 
material objects. The same thing as: ‘‘“Man does not live by 
bread alone.”’ I wish we didn’t have to think of what we must 
eat and drink and wherewithal we must be clothed. Perhaps the 
happy day will come when we shan’t need to. The Socialists 
would tell us, I suppose, to adopt their creed and we shouldn’t 
need to worry. But it doesn’t seem workable. Will quotes a 
rhymed definition of a Socialist: 

“. . . One who has yearnings 

For an equal division of unequal earnings; 
Idler or bungler, or both, he is willing 
To fork out his penny and pocket your shilling.’ 


Going back for a moment to our dear young couple, Charles 
Hutchinson’s business prospects are bright. His father, B. P. 
Hutchinson, is a rich man, though he has had reverses which 
would have floored a less energetic person. Will told me just 
now that when Charles was twenty-one his father gave him $25,- 
000 and he began to speculate with the money. But when he 
lost a part of it he realized the road to security did not lead that 
way, and he forswore such ventures. Now conservatism is an 
outstanding trait in his character. I suppose every man has to 
have such a lesson at some time, and it is a good thing when it 
comes early in life and when the investor has the good sense to 
take to heart the lesson of such a loss. 

B. P. Hutchinson founded the Corn Exchange Bank in 1870, 
and was burned out during the fire of ’71. I remember this bank 
was reopened in the Hutchinson home at Wabash Avenue and 
Harrison Street immediately. It is one of our soundest and best 
banks, and Charles, who is one of its officers, is popular with its 
customers. 

He is progressive and was one of a committee which installed 
the cable car system on the South Side. Many people shook 
their heads over that idea, but Will thinks it is a great step 
forward in transportation. 


His religious life is unusual for so young a man. He and 
Frances Kinsley met at Burr Mission, a chapel under the care of 
the Presbyterian church. Both are serious and both taught 
Sunday school classes there, so it was natural they should find 
each other congenial. 

The bride is a graduate of Dearborn Seminary, one of Prof. 
Zwinglius Grover’s girls, as the pupils of that institution like to 
call themselves. 

So many of our friends have gone abroad this spring it makes 
me wish I could go, too, but it won’t be possible this year. Mrs. 
Marshall Field and her children, Marshall Jr. and Ethel, left for 
Europe last week, and I saw our beloved friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. W. Crosby off at the station yesterday. Mrs. Otto Matz is 
leaving this week. 

Well, my turn will come some day. 

We all send much love. 

Ever yours, ‘ 
Martha Freeman Esmond. 


* * * 


PROBLEMS OF THE DEBTS 


One of the stages in the attainment of wisdom is the realiza- 
tion that in many human problems the issue is not between a 
simple right and a simple wrong, but between two rights. The 
problem of the inter-governmental debts is of this sort. In each 
country there is a national argument which, considered by itself, 
is unanswerable. Yet the sum of these national arguments is 
wholly irrational. They contradict each other. They produce 
violent collision, and if pursued to their logical end could lead 
only to the complete breakdown of faith and credit between the 
peoples of the world. 

The task of statesmanship is to find a common ground be- 
neath these irreconcilable national claims in order that the pro- 
ductive forces of the world may once more be set confidently in 
motion. 

For statesmanship of this high order it is necessary that 
there exist in all the countries concerned a dominant public 
opinion which appreciates the problem as a whole. 

Let us make the attempt, therefore, to set the problem in 
its largest prespective. 

In the inter-governmental debt structure of the world 
eighteen governments have to make payment to twenty-eight 
governments. The ten governments which receive payments 
but do not have to make them are: Australia, Canada, Denmark, 
Japan, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and the United States. 

The payments scheduled in the year which ended June 30, 
1932, called for ninety-six transactions among the twenty-eight 
governments. The total payments amounted to $751,521,200, or 
just about three-quarters of a billion dollars. There were seven- 
teen net creditors and eleven net debtors. The principal net 
creditors, with the net amount owed to each, were (expressed 
in millions of dollars at par of exchange) the following: Nether- 
lands, 2; Belgium, 15; Portugal, 1; France, 78; Jugoslavia, 15; 
Britain, 30; Japan, 3; Italy, 11; United States, 253. 

The other eight net creditors were to receive less than 
$1,000,000. 

The principal net debtors, with the net amount owed by 
each, were the following: 

Greece, 1.8; Poland, 12.3; Bulgaria, 1.7; Austria, 1.4; 
Czechoslovakia, 6.8; Germany, 384.7. 

The other five net debtors owed less than a million dollars. 

In each country the payments affect its national budget 
and its balance of international payments. For the net creditors 
the payments represent revenue for their budget; for the net 
debtors the payments represent expenditures in the budget. 
But when the debtor governments have taxed their people for 
the amount that they owe, the governments possess only reichs- 
marks, pounds sterling, frances, lire, as the case may be. The 
government has then to convert this currency into the currency 
of the creditor country. 

As matters stood last June Germany, for example, was sup- 
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posed to raise about 1,600 million reichs-marks and convert 
them—that is, to buy with them—about 385 million dollars’ 
worth of pounds, francs, lire and dollars. The European debtors 
of the United States had to buy with their pounds, francs, lire 
and so forth about 253 million gold dollars. 

Now, a year ago last June the German end of this transac- 
tion broke down. The Germans could neither raise the money 
they owed in taxes at home nor sell their money for gold. It 
was this situation which caused Mr. Hoover to propose a mora- 
torium on all the inter-governmental debts. Last July the 
European creditors of Germany gave up the attempt to make 
‘Germany pay more than a nominal amount. As a result ten 
nations ceased to receive substantial payments from the principal 
‘debtor. 

The problem is how to distribute the burden which remains 
now that Germany has ceased to pay. The net burden is, in 
round numbers, about 27 billion dollars. That is the amount 
which remains to be paid, and that is the total sacrifice which all- 
round cancellation would involve. About 77 per cent of the 
sacrifice would fall on the United States; about 12 per cent on 
France; about 3.5 per cent on Great Britain; about 1.7 per cent 
on Italy. It is obvious why all-round cancellation does not 
appear just to the American mind. 

A satisfactory solution would be one which distributed this 
net burden more equally. This would be necessary in order to 
satisfy the American sense of justice, which is a vital element in 
the restoration of confidence and good will in international af- 
fairs. But a satisfactory solution would not stop at the principle 
of equalization of sacrifice. It would proceed to the second ob- 
jective, which should be the removal of the debt problem from 
the theater of world politics. That is by no means impossible. 
It can be done by translating these interminable payments ex- 
tending to the end of this century into a tangible sum to be 
raised in the investment markets by a loan and paid now asa 
final settlement. For there can be no doubt whatever that a 
lump sum down payment in final settlement would be worth 
more to all concerned, to the American taxpayer first of 
all, than larger theoretical sums payable over another fifty-five 
" years. 

The sound formula, therefore, it seems to me, is not the 
capacity of individual debtors to pay. For that is a formula 
which no human mind can apply. The sound formula is, I 
believe, first, equalization of sacrifice, and, second, a lump sum 
cash payment in final settlement of the whole business. 

That would relieve the world of a problem which embitters 
and distracts it in all its political, financial and economic rela- 
tions. It would give to the American people the conviction 
that they had shared the burden without having been imposed 
upon, and in addition it would give them what they sorely need, 
a substantial amount of real money.—Walter Lippmann, in 
Boston Globe. 


* * * 


IN THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 


A six-year-old Boston girl looks up with a confiding smile 
from her bed at the Children’s Hospital. And only the white 
bandage round her neck gives evidence of a year-long fight by 
doctors and nurses against the disfiguring burns which covered 
her chest and throat. 

A few years ago, if a child had been burned as seriously as 
little Margaret, she would carry the scars with her through life. 
To-day, because of the devotion of the surgical staff at the hos- 
pital, Margaret is well on the way to recovery. 

A cheerful little mite, small for her six years, Margaret 
doesn’t know just how fortunate she is in her recovery, but she 
does think the hospital is a pretty nice place. 

A year ago Margaret was a lively little girl playing with dolls 
and jackstones with her little neighbors. It was a cold day 
when Margaret met her tragedy. She was playing in the parlor 
-of her home, in which there was an old-fashioned stove. 

Some of the children wanted more heat, and began to put 
paper in the stove. Margaret’s mother heard a scream and the 
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child was in flames. She was very ill for a long time after she 
was brought to the hospital. 

As soon as possible the doctors began the skin-grafting 
process which has worked out so successfully. The nurses re- 
port Margaret as an ideal patient, who never complains, and 
plays happily by the hour with her dolls. Some weeks she is 
able to be up and around the ward, and the doctors hope that in 
the spring she may go home entirely cured and without scars. 

“T like it here,” the little girl told the visitors. “The 
nurses put a yellow bow on my hair and I get lots of nice things 
to eat. I like my doctor, too. Pretty soon I’ll be all better.” 

The work of the Children’s Hospital goes on from day to 
day, and very rarely do the unusual cases come before the com- 
munity. 

In discussing this case, F. Murray Forbes of the board of 
directors pointed out that Margaret’s is only one of the many 
cases handled at the hospital quietly but with far-reaching re- 
sults, not only for the patient but for hundreds of other children 
who benefit by the research work of the surgeons at the hospital. 

He also emphasized the fact that Boston’s best-known spe- 
cialists give many hours’ free time to the Children’s Hospital, 
and no case is too insignificant for these men to devote their 
skill in bringing about a cure. 

The hospital has always cared for little ones in need, re- 
gardless of race, creed or color, whether the parents were able 
to pay for such care or not, and the demands upon the institution 
at this time are greater than at any time inits history. Families 
who in ordinary times would be in a position to handle the cost 
of medical care for their children, are forced to ask for help this 
year. Itis the aim of the hospital not to turn a single child away. 
And the community can help in carrying out this purpose for 
which the institution was founded. 


* * * 


HYMN TO THE SACRED SOUL 


Cease this incantation and knocking of heads. 
you worshiping in this dark corner of a city temple? 

Is this image smoked by your candles and choked by your 
incense the God of your deliverance? 

Behold: he has sat there worm-eaten and silent to all prayers 
throughout the ages! Open your eyes and see that your God is 
not before you! 

He is there where the farmers are breaking the clods, and 
where the workers wipe their brows. He is with them that labor 
in sunshine and shower. He is with them that toil and suffer. 

Lo! the noonday dust is on his feet, and fresh tears of work- 
ing children wet the hem of his garment. 

Throw off your holy mantle that wraps your soul like a cloak 
of death. Even like him come down to the soil, to the meanest, 
the lowliest and lost. 

Arise from your holy meditation and cast aside your incense 
burners. What good gain you to doom your days with lifeless 
meditations? What need has your God for these smoky candles 
and stifling incense? Can deliverance come through these 
babblings of the lips called prayers, can salvation come from 
these knockings of heads and vain formalities? 

Arise, arise to meet your God! Stand by Him in toil and 
sweat of the brow. You shall have nor fame nor riches, but He 
will sit you beside Him in His chariot and with His touch turn 
the dust into gold. (Written by A. C. Wong in 1926 while a 
senior in the College of Arts and Science of the University of 
Nanking.)—Agricultural Mission Foundation, 419 4th Ave., 
New York. 


Whom are 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHAT IS THE DUTY OF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am interested in your statement in the editorial of Nov. 19 
in which you say: ‘‘We had rather have men fair during a cam- 
paign, but .. .. it is something to find them disposed to be 
fair when the contest is over.” 

That the campaign just closed was not fair is known to sub- 
stantially all intelligent people; that it was about the most ex- 
treme case of blue-sky salesmanship that this nation has ever 
experienced is the opinion of some who have had to do with 
a dozen past campaigns. 

Has the religious press any duty in regard to such a cam- 
paign? Ought it to smooth over, or completely ignore, the 
methods employed, encourage everybody to forget the past, and 
confer all honors on those who can cut a big swath with the pro- 
ceeds from the blue-sky salesmanship? Ought the religious 
press, which is the mouthpiece of the church, to say in effect to 
the loser: ‘“You foolish man, why didn’t you stoop to foul and 
deceptive means; you might by so doing have won, and then we 
would have heaped honors upon you?” 

Is not this toleration of crookedness in political campaigns 
the very root of our political and social evils? Is not the tolera- 
tion of such crookedness by leaders in church affairs the chief 
source of loss of respect for the churches by the common people— 
those who were not deceived by the blue-sky salesmanship, as 
well as those who were? 

Those who voted for a presidential candidate who put up one 
of the most powerful and cleanest campaigns in many years are 
apt to conclude that honesty and clean politics is a losing game. 
Those who won by trickery (if they are to be recognized as having 
won) must conclude that unfair methods are the thing, and con- 
tinue them both in office and out. Were we to be entirely frank, 
instead of saying “won the election,’’ would we not say “‘stole 
the election?” : 

Now will the religious press stand by and condone those 
who accept part of the stolen goods, such as cabinet positions, 
ete.? It will be interesting to see. 

F. H. Selden. 

Lundys Lane, Penn. 

* x 


CONSENT TO PUBLISH GRANTED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I feel that your post-election editorial is as unfair as some 
of the pre-election sayings of the politicians. 

Perhaps I am a fool voter, a son of a wild jackass, an ob- 
stinate donkey, or a moron, but I plead guilty to having voted 
for Franklin Roosevelt. I recognized before the election, as I do 
after it, the personal integrity, the honesty of motive, even the 
outstanding ability in some respects, of Mr. Hoover. I felt be- 
fore the election, and no feeling of pity for him in his defeat has 
changed my attitude, that as a President he was a failure. With 
the depression growing worse and worse he did nothing but sing 
his Pollyanna theme song, “‘Prosperity is just around the corner;’’ 
he allowed the national budget to become unbalanced, and not 
until political considerations made it desirable to put a Demo- 
cratic Congress in a hole did he demand that it be balanced; 
despite the fact that the Hawley-Smoot tariff was bearing its 
fruits of resentment and retaliation throughout the world, he 
preached yet higher tariffs and sought to spread abroad the poison 
gas of fear. Somehow I can not escape the sneaking suspicion 
that Mr. Hoover, whose introduction to our American political 
scene was under the leadership of that idealist and dreamer 
Woodrow Wilson, did not enjoy the role for which he was cast; 
that in his heart he would have liked to do otherwise, but that 
he felt he must pay his debt to the Republican Party. 

Well, however much we may differ we are at least one in this: 
I hope as you do for the return of prosperity to America and the 
world; I hope the new President will be loyal in spirit to the one 


whom in his acceptance speech he hailed as his spiritual leader, 
rather than listening to the Hearsts and the Johnsons; that he 
will recover for us that place in the moral leadership of humanity 
that we held under Wilson and which under Republican leader- 
ship we cast aside for a selfish nationalism. If something is done 
under Roosevelt, as I believe there will be, I shall give the credit 
to the Democratic Party. Why not? Have not the Republicans 
set us the example and claimed through all the years to be the 
vice-regent of God, without whom even He would be powerless 
to give us prosperity and happiness, while the devil, working 
through the wicked Democrats, has brought all manner of evil? 

By the above you will probably be able to guess that I am 
a Democrat. But I havea lot of good Republican friends, which 
is one of the reasons I do not wish this letter published; I don’t 
want to spank any of them, but just between us I do want to 
voice my reaction to your editorial. That’s even worse than the 
Gandhi one. 

Anyhow, here are my cordial good wishes, my hope that you 
will share and the Leader will share in the good times coming 
under Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

BaGe Gs 


* * 


THE HUMANISTS, BRADLEY AND FAIR PLAY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The article by Dwight Bradley in criticism of Edwin Wil- 
son’s paper on ‘The Use and Abuse of Words in Inducing Re- 
ligious Experience’’ causes me to say a word. I have no doubt of 
Mr. Wilson’s ability to adequately defend his position if he sees 
fit, but I wish to speak as one who has had the opportunity of 
reading both articles—an opportunity which your readers have 
not had. 

I must accuse Mr. Bradley of acting in bad faith or with a 
complete misunderstanding of Mr. Wilson’s paper. He admits 
that he can “follow Mr. Wilson’s mind and accompany his 
heart wherever these good companions may lead or go upon this 
green earth,’’ which is essentially all that Mr. Wilson would ask 
of any one. Saying that much in favor of Mr. Wilson’s central 
thesis, which is that we need a new liturgy, couched more nearly 
in terms of our actual belief, he directs a withering attack at a 
minor sub-point, the significance of which he unduly magnifies. 

Needless to say, the net result is that humanists are pic- 
tured as persons who do not believe in God, who repeat the parts 
of the Lewis machine-gun in lieu of the Lord’s Prayer, and there- 
fore worshipers of a weapon of destruction. This is manifestly 
unfair to many persons far more outspoken and active in the 
cause of disarmament than the majority of theists. 

So far as the machine-gun illustration is concerned it is 
merely incidental. Mr. Wilson tried an experiment on his own 
mind. He replaced words that had become meaningless with 
words naturally abhorrent to him (for Mr. Wilson is one of those 
active anti-militarists within the humanist fold, just spoken of). 
He found that there was no loss in the inner psychological ex- 
perience entailed in such a replacement. The argument based 


upon this experiment runs thus: If there is no loss by replacing | | 


meaningless words with abhorrent words, how can there be any 
loss by replacing meaningless words with meaningful ones? The 
argument was devised, and the experiment performed, I fancy,, 
to meet the objection to new liturgies based upon the supposed 
correlation between old forms and rich psychological experiences. 


Perhaps Mr. Wilson was unwise in the selection of his sub- | 


stitute words, but the illustration was striking, to say the least. 
If he was unwise he was no more so than Jesus is pictured as 
being in the first eight verses of the eighteenth chapter of Luke, 
Here Jesus tells a parable illustrating a fact about prayer, in. 
which the recipient of prayer is pictured as an unjust judge, un- 
willing to grant justice and doing so only because he gets tired 
of listening to the prayer. Is this picture any nearer to what 
Jesus was trying to illustrate about prayer than Mr. Wilson’s. 
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use of the parts of the Lewis machine-gun to illustrate what he 
wished to say about liturgy? 

Mr. Bradley’s chief criticism, though, seems to be that Mr. 
Wilson had the audacity to experiment with the Lord’s Prayer. 
He says, “He is willing to trifle with things that men greater 
than he have treated with respect.” One might judge Mr. 
Bradley to think there should be certain “holy ground” experi- 
mentation upon which, if not taboo, is at least to be frowned 
upon. 

Throughout Mr. Bradley’s article is the implicit assumption 
that the theist has a richer religious experience than the humanist. 
This is an assumption thought to be as false by humanists as it 
is thought to be true by Mr. Bradley. How the argument is to 
be resolved, I do not know. Perhaps it isn’t. 

As one, however, who considers himself a humanist, I protest 
against the implication that such words as Worship, Religion, 
and Prayer are too great for a humanist to employ. If Mr. 
Bradley’s conception of worship, religion, and prayer depend 
on “a belief in the object which gives them meaning,” 7. e., God, 
then this conception is much smaller than mine. For I would 
claim that these things do not depend upon a man’s belief (even 
in God), but upon his life and the way he lives it. 

I personally feel that, although it may have been all unin- 
tentional, this article has been very unfair to the conscientious 
humanist. I know that your inherent fairness would not want 
such an impression to stand. 

John G. Mac Kinnon. 

Wichita, Kansas. 

* * 


SHOULD UNITARIANS DRIVE OUT THE HUMANISTS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Raymond E. Shepherd asks me to say what I think 
of his letter in your Nov. 12 issue, in which he indicates his 
feeling that it should be made difficult, if not impossible, for 
humanists to remain in the fellowship of a church like the Uni- 
tarian, which has been (where he has known it) Christian and 
theistic. In reply I have said that I am in sympathy with his 
fundamental position, that is to say with his dissent from dog- 
matic types of humanism, and that I think it unfortunate that 
any considerable number of ministers feel justified in preaching 
humanism (as recently defined) from Unitarian pulpits. But I 
added that, in my view, the Unitarian churches should hold fast 
to the principle of congregational autonomy. 

This means that such churches as find their minister’s 
leadership uncongenial may and should (charitably) make the 
situation clear; honest men will ask to be released if they are 
shown to be out of touch with the real needs of their people. 
Other churches, those happy under humanist leadership, should 
not be in any sense “excommunicated.’”’ I should not expect 
them to be permanently happy in the Unitarian fellowship, but 
perhaps they feel they have a mission to convert the rest of the 
churches to their viewpoint. Unless Unitarians are to become 
heretic-hunters (and at least one unhappy experience of a lapse 
from ideals of freedom is a regretted page in Unitarian history), 
they can hardly begin visiting penalties on those within their 
fellowship who exercise freedom in a way they deplore. 

I might have added one of John Stuart Mill’s best argu- 
ments for freedom of speech and opinion. He points out that if 
an opposition is silenced or driven underground the majority 
wrongs not only those in the opposition but itself. It robs itself 
of all the benefits which come from having one’s inherited or un- 
critically held opinions challenged, the chief of these benefits 
being that one is thereby stirred to think more deeply and hold 
his convictions in a more vital way. 

I concluded by saying that the situation is one which will 
probably right itself at a rate strictly proportionate to the 
earnestness and devotion with which theistic Unitarians pro- 
mote the religious life. Theistic theology is, after all, only a 
reflection of this religious life. 

Sometimes a youth, losing touch with his parents and their 
convictions, feels that he must leave home. Until he does so 


his words and conduct may be embarrassing to the parents. But 
if the parent takes the initiative and announces that the son no 
longer may live under the same roof with him, he generally has 
cause sooner or later to feel remorse for his unloving act. The 
analogy may not be close but it is suggestive. 
Ha-( Unitarian) Minister. 
* x 
A UNIVERSALIST IN NEED 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the enclosed copy of a letter from Mrs. Gladys K. Straub 
Rodriguez is an appeal which might find a response from some 
Universalists who knew the father of the writer, Dr. Jacob Straub. 

William D. Kerr. 

Chicago, Ill. 


Columbia, Cuba, 
Province Camaguey, 
Kerr and Kerr, 
105 South La Salle St., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

You may have seen in the papers how badly hit our province 
was on the 9th of this month, by hurricane. It is the first ever 
known by oldest settler in our province, and no one prepared for 
such. It has completely destroyed all planting and woods, 
making us isolated by impassable roads, and no way at present 
of making any money. Our lives were spared by God’s goodness, 
and the house, as if by miracle, although roof torn off and all out- 
buildings down, all are more or less wrecked. The American 
Consul was expected in the neighboring village of La Gloria 
yesterday, but I was unable to be present. Could you do any- 
thing for us either with money or second-hand clothes, as the 
weather is very cold for Cuba, and the wind took clothes flying 
far, as the windows were torn out and roof off. The lives of the 
neighbors were spared, but they lost all, as they had but palm 
leaf shacks. Our house is pine. They all took refuge here, and 
we are sharing the little corn meal and flour we have, but it is 
nearly gone, and I don’t know how we will get more. If there 
could be a collection taken up and sent me, cash and clothing, 
I am sure God would bless the kind-hearted. Second-hand clothes 
especially for children from three months old to twelve years, 
and blankets, as there are three going with one thin torn dress 
apiece. There are about fourteen children in all. I suppose 
the people that remember Father have about all passed beyond, 
but surely there must be some that could and would share, for 
such a case. We are eighteen here to feed. The disaster is like 
the one in Santo Domingo. The clothes could be sent to my 
address. Do not put anything which is new in because of duty 
being so excessive. Blankets and sweaters especially appreciated! 

Gladys K. Straub de Rodriguez. 
* * 
A VISIT TO THE NATIONAL CHURCH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am a traveling man (one more reason why I like your 
Johannes articles, for you are great in describing your travels). 
Last Sunday I was in Washington and attended the beautiful 
Universalist Memorial Church, and what a choir! The singing 
was marvelous and the processional was done in the perfect style. 
The whole choir moved in rhythmic waves. The gowning was 
in harmony with all, even to the black shoes and stockings of the 
women. I congratulated Mr. Harned and was amazed to learn 
no one in the choir is paid. All a labor of love, may be that is 
why itisso good. He remarked that none of the choir is a mem- 
ber of the church, more remarkable too, and not so good. 

I live in East Orange, N. J., and belong to the Arlington 
Ave. Presbyterian Church. We have no evening service, so I go 
to Calvary Methodist to hear Dr. Frank Kingdon. I gsub- 
scribed to the Christian Leader to be sent to him over a year ago. 
Keep your eye on Dr. Frank Kingdon. He is going to be one of 
America’s famous preachers. By the way, he is a good man for 
your ministers’ meeting. 

Harry F. Neeyer. 

E. Orange, N. J. 
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Christmas Poetry 
Stardust and Holly. Poems and Songs 
of Christmas. Selected by Dorothy 

Middlebrook Shipman. (Macmillan. 

S17 Os) 

An altogether delightful little volume 
in which one may find poems and songs 
old and new whose theme is Christmas. 
It contains old carols from England, Ger- 
many, France, Russia, and poems by living 
and recent authors, including quite a num- 
ber of Americans. Some of the poems 


are seldom seen, like the Balliol carol, - 


“Make We Merry Both More and Less,” 
while a few are old favorites which no col- 
lection could ignore. Good print on fine 
paper, together with handsome binding, 
makes this a very happy gift book for 
Christmas, 

* * 

Chinese Children of Woodcutter’s 
Lane. By Priscilla Holton. Illustra- 

‘tions by Gertrude Herrick Howe. 

(Cloth 85 cents.) 

Off to China. By Helen Firman Sweet 
and Mabel Garrett Wagner. (Cloth 
$1.00, paper 75 cents.) 

New Joy. By Carolyn T. Sewall and Char- 
lotte Chambers Jones. (Cloth $1.00, 
paper 75 cents.) 

Children of the Great Spirit. Frances 
Somers Riggs and Florence Crannell 
Means. (Cloth $1.00, paper 75 cents.) 
(All published by the Friendship Press, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York.) 

The Friendship Press continues to pro- 
duce charming little books for the children 
which are intended to interpret people of 
other lands or races little understood. 
Clear in type, delightfully illustrated, and 
attractively bound, they are sure to please 
those for whom they are written, and they 
can be very profitably used to broaden the 
scope and purpose of religious education. 

The first of the group is suitable for 
reading to little ones of from five to seven 
or eight. 

“Off to China” offers a series of stories 
of life in China, followed by carefully 
worked out plans and materials for the 
use of the stories in class-work and for unit 
projects. There is material enough here of 
the kind to hold children’s attention ade- 
quate for nine or more weeks of weekly 
sessions, while lists at the end of the book 
suggest how still more material may be 
obtained. The themes taken up are con- 
crete and impression is made indirectly 
rather than by any moralizing. Both the 
authors are experienced teachers and Mrs, 
Sweet has lived in China for a number of 
years. 

“New Joy” is also a course on China, 
being planned for junior boys and girls. 


SR 2 eS 
Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Again there are stories written by a mis- 
sionary, followed by materials and sug- 
gestions for a course of programs in which 
the stories figure. The life of the people 
and the recent history of China are well in- 
terpreted, with particular emphasis upon 
the contribution of various kinds of mis- 
sionary activity. The end papers are 
maps of China which, like the explanatory 
notes in the volume, make the stories 
more intelligible. 

“Children of the Great Spirit’”’ is a course 
for primary children on the American 
Indians. The units of the course, each 
with its own story, are centered round the 
various tribes. Activities are suggested 
in a good deal of detail, Indian games and 
arts and crafts are described, with illus- 
trations, and some Indian music is re- 
produced in the staff notation. Very 
comprehensive lists of other material ob- 
tainable are appended. It would be im- 
possible for children led through such a 
course to be indifferent, as most of our 
people are indifferent, to the Indians who 
have been dispossessed to make room for 
our pioneer settlers. Only as children 
(and adults as well) know what the In- 
dians really are like and what they have 
possessed in the past is there any likelihood 
that Christian good will can find ex- 
pression in justice and generous consider- 
tion. And without both justice and gen- 
erosity we can not give the Indians their 
due or purge the national conscience. 

It would indeed be interesting to know 
how widely these and earlier publications 
of the Friendship Press are used; if a 
large number of children and their Sunday 
school teachers are using these books there 
is real hope that constructive attitudes to 
other peoples will come naturally to the 
younger generation as it grows up. Com- 
mendable care is exercised to make these 
books at once serviceable and attractive, 
and at the same time they are kept inex- 


pensive. 
cS * 


Land of the Light. By 
(Houghton 


Palestine, 
Frederick Deland Leete. 
Mifflin Company. $2.50.) 
Bishop Leete has written an informing 

and interesting account of Palestine, both 

describing the physical features of the 
land and its people and also interpreting 
recent developments in both Zionism and 
archeological research. Written in the 
first person and in an informal, almost 
chatty, style, the book has none of the 
formidable features of either the typical 
guide book or the learned treatise meant 
for scholars. This book will serve admir- 
ably both those who want a readable book 
in their hands while visiting Palestine 
and the many more who can know the 

Land of the Light only through the Bible 

and the daily paper, but wish to understand 


— 
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better what it is like to-day. Several 

photographs add to the general impression. 

made by the book, which is that a leisurely 
trip through Palestine is one of the great- 
est of privileges made possible by develop- 
ments in travel. 

* * 

The Cambridge Shorter Bible. Ar- 
ranged by A. Nairne, T. R. Glover, and 
Sir A. Quiller-Couch. (Macmillan. 
$1.50.) 


This is a reissue, at half the former price, 
of a volume originally published in 1928: 
by the Cambridge University Press in 
England. Planned for schools and gen-. 
eral readers, it does not reproduce all that 
is in the Bible, but it includes everything 
that is essential for the appreciation of the 
Bible as literature and for religious use. 
The Authorized Version is followed except 
in Job and Psalms and isolated passages: 
where the Revised Version is important in 
its variation. Chapter and verse divisions. 
are abandoned but references are printed. 
at the head of each page for convenience. 

Little is reproduced from the legislative: 
books, the Chronicles version of history 
is omitted altogether; elsewhere omissions. 
are of selected portions now intelligible 
only to the specialist and of no religious 
value. 

The old order is retained and no critical 
rearrangement of the text is attempted. 
It is not a volume of selections, but is 
offered rather as ‘‘a Bible reduced in com- 
pass, yet faithful to the whole.’’ Where 
the Authorized Version is still preferred 
and hesitation is felt about choosing only 
those parts of the Bible val'dated in 
modern religious experience, this volume 
will doubtless prove very useful. It is a 
wonderfully inexpensive form in which to: 
possess, in the format of an ordinary book,,. 
the most important parts of the Scriptures. 


* * 
Sons. By Pearl S. Buck. (John Day 
Company. $2.50.) 


The delicacy and simplicity of Pearl 
Buck’s writing will give to all products of 
her pen a distinct charm and rare vivid- 
ness. Reading her books one lives for 
the time being in China, the China of 
beauty, of stark brutality, of medievalism 
and romance. 

“The Good Earth’ was a revelation of 
the power of simple language to portray 
deep emotions. ‘Sons’ continues the 
saga of the house of Wang Lung, enter- 
tainingly because Mrs. Buck has written 
it. There is always a risk of dropping 
from the high level set by one successful: 
book if the sequel deals with the same 
characters and environment. If “The. 
Good Earth” had not been written, “‘Sons”’ 
would be acclaimed as a triumph, but it 
loses in any comparison. Its discursive-- 

(Continued on page 1468) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


THE CHURCH AND MOTION PIC- 
TURES 


The Commission on the Church and 
Social Service of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America called a 
conference recently in New York City 
to discuss the problem of motion pictures. 
Our Association was invited to send a 
representative. The director of religious 
education of our Newark, N. J., church 
attended for us, and her report follows: 

The main purpose of this conference was 
to determine whether church boards of 
social service, religious education and other 
affiliated organizations think that the 
time has come for united action by the 
Protestant churches for better films, and a 
more intelligent and social-minded manage- 
ment of neighborhood theaters. 

During the course of the morning, ques- 
tions were raised involving certain prob- 
lems. Here are a few of them. Do the 
churches really know enough about con- 
ditions in the moving picture industry, 
about the requirements for pre-viewing, 
about the effect of the pictures on chil- 
dren, etc., to take definite steps to improve 
conditions? Society faces not only the 
problem of securing the production of 
better films, but the almost equally dif- 
ficult task of more intelligent and public- 
Spirited management of motion picture 
theaters. A local manager may have low 
ideals and strictly acquisitive ideals. He 
may have little education and no social 
training. And yet he has in his hands the 
tremendous responsibility of the recreation 
of children and youth. 

What can the Federal Council do in the 
general educating of public taste with re- 
gard to pictures? It was suggested that 
the social power of the churches in a united 
front would be of particular value. The 
organizational detail might be simplified 
by utilizing local councils of churches, 
councils of religious education, of women’s 
societies, ministerial organizations, and 
so forth. 

The conference served to bring to a 
focus the problems and suggestions that 
have been the concern of Protestant de- 
nominations with regard to motion pic- 
tures. Several interesting sidelights were 
thrown upon the situation by delegates to 
the conference. For example, it was sug- 
gested by one person, and met with the 
approval of the group, that the motion pic- 
ture industry is an educational institution 
of the first importance. The problem, 
therefore, is to educate society in the use 
of the art. This must begin with such 
steps as introducing appreciation courses 
for motion pictures in our schools as we 
now have courses in art appreciation and 
music appreciation. 

Another viewpoint expressed was that 
we are giving too much time to the movies. 
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FOSTERING WAR-MINDED- 
NESS AT CHRISTMAS 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
bs The question of international * 
* peace is one that concerns not only * 
* statesmen and politicians but also * 
* parents and teachers. Interna- * 
* tional treaties, organizations and * 
* reduction of armaments will be * 
* ineffective if throughout our land * 
* children continue to play with sol- * 
* diers, guns, pistols, swords and all * 
* the paraphernalia of war. Z 
* Before you purchase a toy for * 
* Christmas ask this of it: Whatis * 
* it going to teach the child who plays * 
* with it? To love or to hate? To * 
* build or to destroy? To value hu- * 
* man life or to regard it as worthless? * 
td A writer in the Survey says: “If * 
* ever there is to bethe peacesomuch * 
* dreamed of we must look behind * 
* the admirals andthe armies andthe * 
* machines of war to the small boy * 
* with a wooden sword. Whenacon- * 
* ference is called to discuss tin sol- * 
* diers we can all take heart.” s 
* * 
* * 


He See Mee iat Par ee hee ae ae ee ae Be ee 


Children should be trained in other ways 
of using their leisure time. These other 
activities must be made so attractive as to 
be more enjoyable to the children than the 
pictures. The statement was made by one 
parent that Riverside Church with its 
multiple activities had put the movies 
completely out of business as far as his 
young son-was concerned. The boy had 
found so many more interesting things to 
do than go to the movies, that he dropped 
the latter habit almost entirely. That 
offers a pretty good suggestion to all 
churches! 

Since this was a preliminary conference, 
no other action was taken than the re- 
appointment of the committee for continu- 
ation. This committee will discuss the 
problems introduced at the general meeting, 
and suggest ways of meeting them. Even- 
tually it will report to the Council with a 
constructive program. 

Virginia Eddy Hale. 


ar 


FATHERS’ BREAKFAST 


“The Universalist faith requires an un- 
usual type of church school. Ours is no 
hit-or-miss affair intended to make chil- 
dren good in order to escape some sort of 
bogey, but is a real school of character 
building graded to fit the needs of children 
of different ages. Itis the recruiting ground 
of the church and on its success depends 
the future of the church. 

“We Universalists are poor hands at 


seeking remission of our wilful sins because 
if we heed our youthful training we know 
better than to commit them in the first 
place and with such a school as ours there 
is no occasion to plead ignorance. 

“We believe in living our religion from 
day to day and year to year, and, in order 
to do this, Christian characters must be 
built. The beginnings of such characters 
must be in childhood and for this reason it 
is up to us dads to support our church 
school.” 

The above words were part of the mes- 
sage given by Mr. W. H. Colvin, modera- 
tor of the First Universalist Church of 
Denver, Colorado, on the occasion of the 
first annual Fathers’ Breakfast, which was 
held by the church school on Sunday 
morning, Nov. 18. Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
minister of the church, presided and spoke 
of the splendid work which this prosperous 
school is doing. The Universalist orchestra 
played several selections under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Mera Reitler, who also favored 
the group with a beautiful violin solo. 
Four-year-old Virginia Ginn rendered 
banjo selections. 

Pledges of loyalty were given by Earle 
Walters for the members of the school, 
Mr. H. G. Mills for the fathers, and by Mrs. 
B. H. Pfaff, director of religious education, 
for the teachers and officers. Miss Cor- 
wina Painter invoked God’s blessing and 
C. Burton Folsom, Jr., read a poem en- 
titled “My Chum.” 

The committee of teachers and officers, 
under the direction of Mrs. George Lyon, 
served the breakfast. 

Jale Jak INe 
* * 
INTENSIVE FIELD WORK 

Our field worker, Miss Yates, has spent 
three week-ends recently in the following 
New Hampshire churches: Concord, Dover, 
and Manchester. The work has included 
a conference with the minister Friday 
afternoon at which time a complete study 
was made of the religious education pro- 
gram of the church. Then has followed a 
meeting with teachers, calling in the homes 
of present and prospective teachers and 
pupils, a meeting with officers of the Y. P. 
C. U., attending all Sunday services as a 
participant and observer, and a final 
meeting on Monday with individuals and 
groups when services of worship, class 
work, etc., were thoroughly discussed and 
recommendations made for the future. 
The three schools visited have been most 
co-operative. As a result much has been 
gained on both sides from these visits. 

* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 

“Our attendance this fall has been fine 
(195 last Sunday). I am encouraged and 
enthusiastic about our school.’”’ (From a 
leader in our Syracuse, N. Y., church.) 
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THE TAR HEEL GIVES US NEWS 


Dr. Bishop is busy making preliminary 
arrangements for the North Carolina Mis- 
sions, which will be held in several cities of 
North Carolina from Jan. 15 to 22, 19383. 
This is to be a joint Unitarian-Universalist 
affair. Dr. Horace Westwood, of the 
Unitarian group, visited North Carolina 
on Nov. 3, preaching at Rocky Mount 
on the following Sunday: Dr. Bishop 
says “he came primarily in the interest of 
the Missions the Brotherhood will put on 
in North Carolina during January. Ar- 
rangements are progressing rapidly and 
we will soon be able to announce who will 
preach where. We hope our folks are 
following out the spirit of the reeommenda- 
tion passed at our last State Convention, 
‘Let there be mental and spiritual prepara- 
tion and areadiness to respond to anappeal 
for any financial aid that may be re- 
quested.’ ” 

Some of our best preachers, likewise 
some of the best from the Unitarian 
Brotherhood, will conduct this Mission of 
Liberal Evangelism. We quote from the 
Tar Heel Universalist a paragraph contrib- 
uted by Dr. Canfield of Greensboro: 

“An Orthodox revival is in full swing 
here in Greensboro. It is held in a rude 
wooden structure build for the purpose. 
The seating capacity is a thousand or 
more and it is said the building is packed 
every night. Mordecai Ham and _ his 
assistant, Ramsey, are the revivalists. 
A number of Orthodox churches are giving 
a moral support, at least. Needless to 
say, the doctrines proclaimed are of the 
extreme Evangelical order. The funda- 
mental idea is that every one living to-day 
inherits the guilt of our first (?) parents, 
and must suffer endlessly therefor unless 
salvation through the blood-atonement of 
Jesus is accepted. It is a pity that so 
much energy, so much emotional fervor 
and so much money are being wasted in 
support of beliefs which have largely to 
do with another life than this; and that 
so little interest is manifested in the 
definite projects designed to cleanse, de- 
velop and enrich individual lives and the 
life of society here and now. Of course, 
some helpful things will be said, but the 
philosophy on which they rest is unsound 
and the emphases are misplaced.” 

x x 


A BEGINNERS’ CLASS IN GREENS- 
BORO 


Miss Addie Ford, teacher of a class of 
ten beginners, tells how she first interested 
her little group through stories of the 
fields, the woods, the gardens, the way- 
side flowers, the song of the birds and 
laughter of little children. The class is 
just one year old at the present time. 
Miss Ford says: “We had practically no 
lesson material at this time (when the class 


started), for a Beginners Class was quite 
new in our Sunday school. I had to search 
around a bit for something to work with. 
The children asked for a story. So, a 
story it was. As I remember, it was a 
story about birds and wayside flowers. 
It seemed to both quiet and satisfy. And 
in this way teacher and pupils were soon 
very good friends. We now have one of 
the best equipped kindergartens in our 
city as far as material to work with goes. 
Literature for the new year has arrived. 
It consists of a story book, ‘A Friendly 
World,’ by Ethel Franklin and Annie E. 


Ponsland, sent out by the Beacon Press, 
Inc.; Teacher’s Envelope and Pupil’s En- 
velopes containing chart, pictures, cut- 
out work and drawing materials to illus- 
trate each story. I have a very capable 
assistant in the person of Mrs. Cleon 
Miller. . . . I must say I am real proud 
of my class of little folk, and shall try to 
do all I can to stimulate right attitudes of 
mind.”’ ' 

There is no better way of assuring a 
growth of liberalism in North Carolina 
than work with the children, starting with 
the beginners, of course. We hope before 
many years the class will meet in a new 
church edifice which we look forward to 
building in Greensboro just as soon as 
funds will permit. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


START ROLLING YOUR OWN 


“There are two slants we can take as 
we observe the jumbled medley of inter- 
national affairs,’ we read in the News 
Bulletin of the National Council for 
Prevention of War. ‘‘We can throw up 
our hands, pass the buck, or we can scent 
the glamor of the unknown, roll up our 
sleeves, and attempt a better understand- 
ing of what makes the wheels go round. 
The Youth Movement for World Recovery 
assumes that to-day’s young people are 
of the sleeve-rolling type.” 

A college president has said that the 
one enduring result of education is that 
people learn sources of information. 
People young and old can be divided into 
two classes: those who don’t know—and 
those who don’t know but find out. 

* * 


FOR THOSE WHO FIND OUT 


Do you know reliable sources of in- 
formation about international affairs and 
the world peace movement? Here are 
some. Cut the list out and paste it in 
your notebook. 

Carnegie Endowment for Peace, 405 
West 117th St., New York, N. Y. 

League of Nations Association, 6 Hast 
29th St., New York, N. Y. 

National Council for Prevention of 
War, 5382 17th St., N. W., Washington, 
1D)5 Ce 

Foreign Policy Association, 38 Hast 41st 
St., New York, Ni. Y. 

World Peace Foundation, 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

World Peace Poster, Inc., 31 Union 
Square, New York, N. Y. 

World Federation of Education As- 
sociations, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


40 Mt. 


* * 


TEAMWORK 


The Y. P. R. U. has a Committee on 
Social Responsibility. The Y. P. C. U. 
has a committee on ways and means of co- 


operating with the Unitarians. These 
two committees went into a huddle last 
week. This marked the first step in de- 
ciding upon a single objective toward 
which the young people of both liberal 
denominations can work. The matter of 
co-operation is getting out of the talk 
stage. Now it is time to put on the 
harness and start along. First, however, 
the plan must win the approval of the 
1933 conventions. 

Aside from shaping up a program the 
joint committee intends to sponsor Uni- 
Uni rallies in various localities. The Bos- 
ton rally is scheduled for Sunday, Feb. 12. 

The conferees representing the Uni- 
tarians were Howard Searles, Dana Gree- 
ley, Mrs. Elizabeth Hall Fredericks, Mil- 
dred Littlefield and David Stickney. 
Associated with D. Stanley Rawson, 
chairman of the Y. P. C. U. group, are 
Eugenia Minor, Edward K. Hempel, 
Robert Sproul and Robert Barber. 


* * 


INTERESTING ALBANIA 


An illustrated lecture on Albania may 
be secured from Y. P. C. U. Headquarters, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. Beautifully 
colored slides reveal changes being wrought 
by the influences of modernism among a 
people who are giving up medieval modes. 
and manners. The pictures are explained 
by terse and striking language. A pro- 
found impression has been made upon 
unioners who have already seen these 
pictures. 

Except for a moderate transportation 
cost this Albanian lecture is an inexpen- 
sive opportunity for an interesting Sunday 
evening program. In fact it is sufficiently 
attractive to advertise for a general au- 
dience; a twenty-five cent admission charge 
would cover the transportation cost and 
net a few dollars toward the Church Ex- 
tension quota. 

Write to Headquarters without delay 
and reserve this lecture. 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


The National Me- 
morial Church has re- 
cently received a be- 
quest of $500 from 
the estate of the late 
Alice Maud Howell of 
Auburn, N. Y. One 
or two facts connected 
with it give it a significance beyond its 
amount. 

The legacy was entirely unsolicited. 
The first knowledge that the church had 
of it came when the secretary received in- 
formation from the executor of the will 
that the National Memorial Church was 
one of the beneficiaries. The church was 
one of a number of Universalist institu- 
tions to which Miss Howell made bequests, 
such as the Publishing House, the Japan 
Mission, the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the State of New York, and the churches 
in Auburn and Scipio, which indicates that 
they were made out of a general denomi- 
national interest. That is the significant 
fact with regard to this particular bequest. 
So far as is known, Miss Howell had no 
personal connection with the church in 
Washington or any reason for special in- 
terest in it as a local institution. She evi- 
dently regarded it as an outstanding de- 
nominational enterprise, of more than local 
significance, and therefore a suitable ob- 
ject for the benefaction of one interested 
in the welfare and usefulness of the Uni- 
versalist body as a whole. 

In this respect the gift does not stand 
alone. Since the National Memorial 
Church enterprise was begun about $6,000, 
including this Howell legacy, has already 
been received in bequests toward an en- 
dowment fund, without any solicitation, 
and it is known that between $19,000 and 
$20,000 more is coming from annuities 
and bequests written in wills. These facts 
are evidences of the extent to which the 
National Memorial Church has caught the 
imagination of our people throughout the 
denomination as one of the agencies through 
which the Universalist Church as a whole 
ean serve the world. As such, it appeals 
to them as a suitable object for their 
generosity. 

From the beginn'ng of the enterprise it 
has been recognized that the proper main- 
tenance of our nationally representative 
church would ultimately require a suitable 
endowment, the income from which would 
supplement contributions from local 
sources. That is not because of any 
slacker spirit in the Washington people. 
They take seriously their high privilege 
and responsibility as the local partners in 
a great denominational enterprise. To 
strengthen that sense of responsibility has 
been one of the insistent and persistent 
features of Dr. Perkins’ administration, 
and the people have responded, as notably 


in the generous contribution to the loyalty 
offering last May. There is no expecta- 
tion, however, even with this fine spirit 
and the new life that has come and will 
come, that the local parish can carry the 
full burden of maintaining the National 
Church in a manner to meet the situation 
and justify the generous gifts that made 
possible the building of it. Hence the need 
of an endowment. 

Any people desiring to make bequests 
to such an endowment may leave money to 
the Universalist General Convention, in 
trust for the maintenance of the Univer- 
salist National Memorial Church. The 
principal would be invested in such securi- 
ties as are legal for trust funds in the State 
of New York, entirely separate from the 
general funds of the Convention, and the 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Rey. Charles Kramer, for the past nine 
years pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of Bridgeport, Conn., has tendered 
his resignation to take effect Jan. 1, 1933, 
when he will return to Cooperstown, N. Y., 
to again become pastor of the Universalist 
church there. The former pastorate at 
Cooperstown was of eight years duration, 
and both in Cooperstown and Bridgeport 
the church and parsonage were completely 
renovated and freed from debt. 


Dr. Carlyle Summerbell on Sunday, 
Novy. 27, outlined as director of forum a 
new feature for the Reynolds Radio, 
WMBR, Tampa. It will be a “Forum 
for All Religions,”’ to be held every Sunday 
at onep.m. At that time religious leaders 
of the vicinity will tell “Why I am what 
Iam.” For December the clergymen of 
the leading Christian (Disciple), Baptist, 
Church of God, and Roman Catholic 
churches, will tell why they are members 
of their communions. The plan is to con- 
tinue until all the different principal re- 
ligious movements and societies will have 
their say on the radio. 

Rev. Robert Cummins of Cincinnati 
presented his resignation to a parish meet- 
ing Dec. 5, and announced acceptance of a 
call to the Universalist church in Pasa- 
dena, California. He will begin work in 
his new field January 1, 1933. 

Rev. Sempo Ito, pastor of the Koishi- 
kawa Church in Tokyo, Japan, has re- 
signed after long and faithful service and 
has been succeeded by Masao Shidara, 
a graduate of Keio University and a stu- 
dent for three years at the Japan Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Rey. and Mrs. Judson Patterson Mar- 
vin of Kennebunk, Maine, announce the 
marriage of their daughter, Katherine, 
to Mr. Charles Hillman Matthews of New 


income would be paid regularly to the 
church. As the Convention is the legal 
owner of the property and officially con- 
cerned in the management of the church, 
this procedure is strongly recommended. 
The church itself, however, is an incor- 
porated body, competent to hold and ad- 
minister property, and one may make be- 
quests directly to it if, because of personal 
interest or association, that method ap- 
peals to a donor. The legal title of the 
corporation is ‘““The Universalist National 
Memorial Church of Washington, D. C.” 
By either method the interest from the gift 
will be applied to the maintenance of the 
church. The Secretary of the General 
Convention, Dr. Etz, or the minister of the 
National Memorial Church, Dr. Perkins, 
would be glad to give any desired informa- 
tion to people contemplating such a be- 
quest. 


and Interests 


York City. Mrs. Matthews is a graduate 
of the University of Maine and has special- 
ized as a dietitian. Mr. Matthews is a 
graduate of M. I. T. and is associated in 
special heating and ventilating engineering 
work. 

Dr. Charles W. Biddle would have been 
one hundred years old on Dec. 3. An 
admirable account of his useful life, by 
Dr. J. M. Pullman, appears in the preface 
to his book, ““Words Wise and Otherwise.” 
His daughter, Mrs. F. J. Burton Naramore, 
is living at DeLand, Fla. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews, executive di- 
rector of the General Sunday School 
Association, Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, 
supervisor of the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Sunday School Association, and 
Rey. Edgar R. Walker, president of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Sunday School 
Association and pastor of the Waltham 
Universalist church, conducted a church 
School Institute at Foxboro, Mass., Dec. 2. 

Rey. Charles H. Pennoyer, Superin- 
tendent of Universalist Churches in Ver- 
mont and Quebec, visited Universalist 
Headquarters one day last week. 


Rev. T. L. Drury is now located at 
Glover, Vermont, as minister of the 
Community Church. 


The Sunday Evening Forum conducted 
at the South Weymouth Universalist 
Church, under the leadership of Messrs. 
Schwenk and Storm, the two student pas- 
tors, has met with great success. The 
speakers for the month of December are: 
Rey. Lee S. McCollester, D. D., of Tufts 
College, on ‘‘The Reality and Technique of 
Spiritual Culture,’ Dec. 4; Mr. Harry 
Cary of Tufts College, on “Trends in Con- 
temporary Japan,’”’ Dec. 11; Mr. Robert 
L. Nichols, instructor in geology, Tufts 
College, on “Some Aspects of Science and 
Religion,’ Dec. 18; and on Dec. 25! the 
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choir of the South Weymouth church will 
present the cantata “‘Chimes of the Holy 
Night.” This Forum begins at 7.30 and 
every one is welcome. 


California 


Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. The vested choir, which is 
rapidly taking an important place in the 
church life of the city, furnished the music 
at the union Thanksgiving service held 
under auspices of the Los Angeles Church 
Federation at the Pico Heights Christian 
Church the Wednesday evening before 
Thanksgiving Day. Dr. Shepard led 
in prayer. This was a service of strictly 
orthodox, but friendly, type, and the Uni- 
versalist choir was given a most cordial 
welcome. Thanksgiving Day, Dr. Shep- 
ard presided at the union Thanksgiving 
service of the Los Angeles Fellowship of 
Liberals in Religion, of which he is the 
president. Parts in the service were taken 
by a Hindu swami, a Jewish rabbi, a Uni- 
tarian minister and a Liberal Catholic 
bishop. 

Iowa 

Webster City.—Rev. Effie McCullom 
Jones, D. D., pastor. Miss Ruth Steven- 
son has been elected assistant superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school and has charge 
of our Christmas program. The pastor 
read Channing Pollock’s play, ‘“‘The 
Enemy,’ in the Waterloo church, Nov. 20. 
Our congregations here are holding up to 
normal with some new faces each Sunday. 
We shared in union Thanksgiving services 
in the Christian Church with sermon by 
the pastor of the United Brethren Church. 


New Hampshire 


Concord.—Rey. Arthur Wilder Grose, 
D. D., pastor. The church activities 
here began this fall with four Universalist 
State Conventions with a record-breaking 
attendance, a D. A. R. State Convention 
held in the church, and a State Convention 
of King’s Daughters, held in another 
church but with meals served in our church. 
In addition, suppers were served to the 
Community Chest Committee of from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty on four 
evenings of one week. The church has 
sent delegates to the King’s Daughters 
Convention, the New Hampshire Sunday 
School Convention, the Merrimack Valley 
Conferencé at Lawrence, Mass., and a 
number of Universalist-Unitarian meetings 
where the “Free Church of America’”’ was 
discussed. Sunday morning attendance is 
better than a year ago, both at church and 
at Sunday school. The latter has profited 
greatly by constructive suggestions made 
by Miss Harriet G. Yates, who spent three 
days of intensive study of conditions here 
with many meetings of church school and 
young people’s workers. An adult class 
has been organized under the leadership 
of the pastor, with encouraging initial 
attendance. A piano has been added to 
the equipment of the church parlors, mak- 
ing a present total of four pianos now 
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available in various parts of the church. 
The Y. P. C. U. is in much the best con- 
dition since its organization a year ago. 
Among recent interesting Sunday night 
programs were a debate on prohibition, 
illustrated lectures on ‘‘Canada’”’ and on 
“Historic Universalism,” and several get- 
together suppers, the most recent being 
served by a volunteer committee of young 
men known as the ‘Three Musketeers.” 
The Christmas pageant, ‘““The Adoration 
of the Kings and Shepherds,”’ will be pre- 
sented at a special church service Sunday 
afternoon,. Dec. 18. From forty to fifty 
young people will participate. The White 
Alliance is furnishing the costumes. 
There will be special electric lighting. All 
of the organizations of the church are 
active. The Men’s Club has had a largely 
attended “Boys’ Night,’’ at which all the 
boys of the church were guests and were 
provided with a fine banquet and appro- 
priate entertainment. The December 
meeting takes the form of a ladies’ night. 
One evening was given to a military whist. 
The club has joined the local Church 
Bowling League. The women’s organiza- 
tions scored heavily at a turkey supper 
where many were turned away on a very 
stormy night. The Women’s Missionary 
Society is active and useful. The annual 
distribution of Thanksgiving baskets under 
the direction of the Senior Circle of King’s 
Daughters was saddened this year by the 
sudden death of one of our best workers, 
Mrs. Agnes DuBois, who died at the church 


Fiction With a Soul--- 


Only at rare intervals—once in a 
very great while—is the unceasing 
flood of books punctuated by a 
novel in which plot and theme are 
so closely interwoven that the story 
seems to generate a vitality within 
itself. Such books have soul. Above 
and beyond their power to enter- 
tain, greater than their purpose of 
depicting a phase of Life or a period 
of civilization, is this intangible, 
often unintended, inner significance. 

Of such a class is the new novel 
issued by the Macmillan Company 
of New York, based on modern 
Biblical scholarship. Historically 
accurate, showing how monotheism 
became triumphant over paganism 
through a great struggle for social 
justice in the midst of conditions 
like those prevailing to-day. Warm- 
ly commended by religious leaders, 
such as Bishop F. J. McConnell, 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman and Prof. 
Shailer Mathews. 

By the Waters of Babylon, A Story 
of Ancient Israel, by Louis Wallis. 
From all booksellers, or from the 
Maemillan Company, New York 
City, for $2.00—Advt. 
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while participating in this useful work. 
Her standing in the community was evi-: 
denced, not merely by the largely attended 
funeral at our church, but by a special 
mass given in her honor at the Roman 
Catholic church, many of whose members. 
have found her a helpful friend. Finan- 
cial problems are appearing here as else- 
where, but the general willingness to help 
to the best of one’s ability gives assur- 
ance that these and other problems will 
be solved by the loyal members of this. 
historic church. 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S 
ALLIANCE 

The Universalist Woman’s Alliance of 
Greater Boston will hold its next meeting 
at Bethany Union on Dec. 16, 1932, at 
11 a. m. The regular business meeting 
will be followed by a Christmas Donation 
Party for Bethany Union. Luncheon will 
be served in the dining room at 12.30 p. m. 
Price 35 cents. The usual round table 
willfollow. Allcordially invited to attend. 

* x 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1464) 
ness is a weakness but one finds memorable 
touches which rival the best in the earlier 
novel. Through Mrs. Buck’s intimate 
knowledge of Chinese customs and be- 
havior, and her unique gifts of expression, 
we are privileged to enjoy an inimitable 
interpretation of the China of mystery. 

* * 


NEW YORK Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The sixteenth annual Convention of the 
Y. P. C. U. of the State of New York was. 
held at Christ Church, Middletown, Nov. 
25-27, 19382. About sixty registered. 

Naomi M. Wilkin, state president, was. 
toastmistress at the banquet held Friday 
night. Greetings were extended by the 
minister of the Middletown church, Rev. 
Geo. H. Thorburn, by Annie M. Gansl,. 
president of the local union, and by Dorothy 
MacDonald, National Office Secretary. 
J. Stewart Diem, trustee, gave a response. 
The address of the evening was given by 
Rev. Charles A. Platt, assistant pastor of 
the Webb Horton Memorial Presbyterian 
Church of Middletown. 

The Friday evening business session was. 
opened with the official call to the Conven-. 
tion. After the minutes of the 1931 Con- 
vention and the official reports had been 
read and accepted, Dorothy MacDonald 
conducted an open forum—‘‘Local Unions 
and Their Problems.” 

In the Saturday business meeting the 
following officers were elected: President,. 
Bessie Ambler, Rochester; vice-president, 
Marjorie Polk, Brooklyn, All Souls; sec- 
retary, Ruth McCallum, Syracuse; treas- 
urer, Robert Polk, Brooklyn, All Souls; 
trustees, Naomi M. Wilkin, Hornell, Jeffrey 
W. Campbell, Canton, Rev. George H. 
Thorburn, Middletown. 

It was recommended that the State 
Union be put on record as being in favor 
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of the National Union’s church extension 
project, especially with regard to Albania. 

W. Saxton Seward of the Unitarian 
church of Brooklyn brought the greetings 
of the Y. P. R. U. 

Saturday afternoon the Middletown 
Chamber of Commerce took us on a sight- 
seeing tour about Middletown. In the 
latter part of the afternoon Jeffrey W. 
Campbell conducted a Model Devotional 
Meeting. 

The annual New York state dance was 
held Saturday evening. 


Sunday, in addition to the regular 


service, there was a consecration service 
of the new officers and all unioners. 
Ruth M. McCallum. 


«1 * 


AFRICAN WELFARE 
(Continued from page 1442) 

The action of the United States in ad- 
hering to the convention for the abolition 
of slavery negotiated by the League of 
Nations is commended. In this conven- 
tion the signatories agree to work for the 
complete abolition of slavery and ‘“‘to take 
all necessary measures to prevent com- 
pulsory or forced labor from developing 
into conditions analogous to slavery.” 

As stated by Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, 
Secretary, Federal Council Commission 
on International Justice and Good-will, 
the purpose of this newly established inter- 
church Committee on African Welfare are: 

“1. To study the conditions and prob- 
lems affecting the native peoples of 
Africa from the standpoint of social and 
economic progress and human rights, par- 
ticularly as created by agricultural and in- 
dustrial developments in which American 
interests are concerned. 

“2. To confer and advise with other 
groups, societies and joint councils of 
whites and natives in Africa and other 
lands which are interested in promoting 
the welfare and advocating the rights of 
the native peoples. 

“3. To provide information and help to 
bring to bear on particular situations an 
informed and intelligent public conscience 
in support of social and economic progress 
and native rights.” 

* * 


SIMEON CONANT SMITH 


The Provincetown parish has met a 
great loss in the death Nov. 20 of Simeon 
Conant Smith. His great grandfather, 
Simeon Conant, was one of the founders 
of the church. His grandfather, John 
Smith, was one of a numerous family, all 
identified with the Universalist church 
here. His father, Simeon Conant Smith, 
was clerk of the parish for many years, to 
be followed by his son. 

The original record book, begun in 1828, 
was one of Mr. Smith’s choicest posses- 
sions. A few years ago he issued a little 
book with the title “Leaves from an Old 
Church Record Book.” The loving care 
he had given the old book is shown in the 


skill and good taste of his selections. The 
closing words of his “‘Leaves’’ speak of his 
great grandfather, whose portrait smiled 
from the wall as he wrote; he speaks also 
of the clock which solemnly ticked off the 
seconds, as friends and neighbors gathered 
for the farewell service. 

Simeon C. Smith was educated at Dean 
Academy and at Tufts College. He 
taught English at the University of West 
Virginia for twenty years, and the high 
regard in which he was there held was ex- 
pressed in a telegram read at the funeral. 
His broad culture, his genial personality 
and fine manners, endeared him to the 
whole town. We shall not soon forget his 
reading of the Bible. He could make the 
dullest old prose come alive. He knew 
add loved music and was an organist of 
great powers. He was a Christian gentle- 
man. 

IN Wiel 


* * 


FUNERAL OF HERBERT GUNNISON 


From every walk of life and from every 
creed, men and women came yesterday 
afternoon to All Souls Universalist Church 
in Flatbush to pay a last tribute to Herbert 
Foster Gunnison, former president and 
publisher of the Hagle. : 

Formal tribute was paid in a few brief 
words of appreciation by Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, pastor of the church and friend 
of Mr. Gunnison, and simply and incident- 
ally in a prayer by Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, 
president of St. Lawrence University. 

But perhaps a more personal, though 
inarticulate, tribute was the very presence 
in the church in which Mr. Gunnison had 
himself worshiped of many of those who 
came to listen to the funeral service, to 
view for the last time the earthly remains 
of one who had been their helper and 
friend. 

There were prominent and distinguished 
men among the 600 who crowded into the 
little church, men of position and wealth, 
leaders in journalism and community 
leaders in other fields. But there were also 
‘others, old family servants, old employes 
of the Eagle and former employes, simple 
and obscure people in humble walks of 
life whom Herbert F. Gunnison, through 
the various activities that brought him 
into touch with every phase of Brooklyn 
life, had befriended. 

They filled every seat, they stood in 
rows along the rear of the church audi- 
torium and in the aisles. They formed an 
overflow gathering in the Sunday school 
room adjoining. 

They had been coming in a steady 
stream to the Gunnison home at 8311 
Ridge Boulevard ever since the news of his 
death Friday morning became known. 
They came now to the church. They 
listened with bowed heads to the simple 
service. They left with the sense of hav- 
ing lost a friend. 

Behind the pulpit, when the services 


began, were banked great wreaths and 
blankets of flowers, other tributes from 
those who had known and loved Herbert 
F. Gunnison. Mr. Greenway pronounced 


an invocation and a brief prayer. The 
choir sang, ‘Still with Thee.’’ Then the 
pastor read three Biblical selections. 


One from St. Matthew, beginning “In 
my Father’s house are many mansions. ¥gIf 
it were not so I would have told you.’ 
And two from the Psalms of David. 

There followed the singing by the choir 
again of ‘Abide with Me.” Then Mr. 
Greenway said: 

“Mr. Herbert F. Gunnison so lived that 
he needs no eulogy at this hour. And 
yet we do not want this opportunity to go 
by without pointing out to you the pres- 
ence here of Jews, Catholics and Protes- 
tants, who have come to this service to pay 
their tribute to the fallen leader. 

“Monsignor John C. York and other 
Catholics, Rabbi Alexander Lyons and 
other Jews and every minister of the Uni- 
versalist churches in metropolitan New 
York are here at this hour to represent 
their respective faiths. This is a rare 
tribute to a great and good man, to the 
church he loved so well. 

“When first I came to All Souls Church, 
more than three years ago, the first one to 
write adetter to me, pledging his support 
and loyalty, was Mr. Herbert F. Gunnison, 
an act that I have never forgotten nor 
will ever forget. 

“The display of flowers is ample tes- 
timony of the noble character of a great” 
soul. Yet these flowers will fade and 
perish. I know a finer way to perpetuate 
the memory of this great lover of the human 
race, and it is this: To think more often 
in terms of others, to do good deeds to 
those in distress, to those who are out of 
employment, to those who are cold, hungry 
and thirsty. 

“Tf we do these good deeds in memory of 
Herbert F. Gunnison, he shall not have 
lived in vain. This is the kind of a me- 
morial which he would like best—for he 
lived for others and never for himself.’ 

Dr. Sykes then spoke the words of 
Tennyson: 


“Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me, 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea.” 


That was followed by Dr. Sykes’ prayer: 
‘‘Whatever the vicissitudes of life are, we 
may trust and not be afraid, grateful for 
the memory we have of a great and good 


’ friend, grateful that we had such a friend 


in the one whose form lies so silently before 
us, encouraged by the example of one 
whose friendship was constant, who was. 
faithful to his fellow men, who allowed no 
barriers of sect or nationality to separate 
him, but loved all mem everywhere. For 
his example of good citizenship, for his 
life that was open and just and honorable 
and kindly and always kind to the un- 
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fortunate and the poor, let us be grateful.”’ 

The choir sang ““The Lost Chord’ and 
the Rev. Mr. Greenway uttered the bene- 
diction, ‘“Now may the peace of God that 
passeth all understanding abide with us 
forever and ever.” 

The services were ended and as the 
honorary pallbearers stood on either side 
of the casket those in the congregation filed 
slowly and sorrowfully by. 

The music at the services was by the 
Fairchild Quartette, with Randolph P. 
Hanson, church organist, at the organ. 

Interment was in Greenwood Cemetery 
this morning.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Notices 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p.m. 

Monday, organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson, 

Dec. 13-16, Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., Lay- 
men’s League Mission Preacher. 

: ak 

CALIFORNIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The fellowship of B. G. Carpenter was transferred 
to Illinois and a letter of license and fetlowship in 
this Convention was granted to Thomas Fenwick 
Lund, Th. D., who is now pastor of a Community 
Church at Vista, California. 

Ray Cranmer, Secretary. 
ee 
CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. W. S. Swisher transferred to Massachusetts. 
Renewed license of Douglas H. Robbins, for one 
year. 
Received Rev. William A. Haney on transfer 
from Massachusetts. 
. Clifford D. Newton, Secretary. 


Ui, 
| Local and Suburban 


Married 


Currier-Angell.—In East Brookfield, Vt., Dec. 3, 
Carl Currier of Lawrence, Mass., and Christine 
Angell of East Brookfield. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Stanley C. Wilson, Governor of Vermont, 
assisted by Rev. C. F. McIntire of Chelsea, Vt. 


BY THE WATERS 
OF BABYLON 


A Story of Ancient 
Israel based on modern 


Biblical scholarship 


By LOUIS WALLIS 


(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue) 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


XMAS PROBLEM SOLVED 


Send friends bargain copies 


The Religion of the Beautiful 


Development of Dr. Eliot’s Religion of Future 
Ed. de luxe, 9x12, colored plates 
Single $1 
New insight into beauty and joy of holy living 
PALM VILLA PRESS 
2248 S. W. 13th St., Miami, Fla. 


Five copies $3 posted separate. 


WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Recommended for 
Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 


_ THEPILGRIM _ 


HIGH 


CONTINUING 


ments. 


Boyland 


For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


The Pilgrim Highroad 


The Pilgrim Highroad is published each 
month, continuing The Wellspring. This 
monthly magazine is prepared especially for 
seniors and young people. The Pilgrim High- 
road continues the same general features 
which have been appearing in The Wellspring: 
stories, biographical and travel articles, talks 
with young people on matters of special in- 
terest to them, interpretations of current hap- 
penings in this country and other lands. In 
addition to these features The Pilgrim High- 
road carries regular treatments of the Inter- 
national Group Lessons for senior depart- 
$1.00 a year. 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the poscias, 
and playing the new games. Only materials which will ten 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. Sone 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child te 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


Firelight 
For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


For Christmas Offerings 


An Envelope showing Christmas de- 
sign attractively printed in colors. Price 
40 cents per 100. 


A Card soliciting offering and designed 
to accompany the Christmas offering en- 
velope. This prepared form will save the 
pastor’s time and the extra expense of 
special printing. Its message enriches 
the spirit of giving. Its use increases the 
returns. Printed in.colors. Price $1.25 
per 100. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
other virtues. They are not only enter- 
taining; they are an influence for all that 
is good. There are also interesting articles 
on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, ae biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


2 
By Ee LRaed talears S, 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Send for sample copies 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
ccounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 


Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new _ building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

D F. H. BURDETT, President 
456 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


; G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


LIGHT .na PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 
Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
-bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


‘CHILD'S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE $e .00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 

Aenean eee? Palestine 
Pictures in 


et ie AND GIRLS 

Prepared to, Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 

Pictures _ which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and lifo 
in the Holy Land as they now exist. 2 

The text is Sclf-Pronouncing, by the aid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


we Spectmen of Type . 
"16 But Jésus called themunto him, 
=, Land said, - Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2.00 
ple silk marker, gold titics......++++. . 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schov 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 
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SHORT STUDIES IN THE 
LARGER FAITH 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
If anybody wants to know 
“What do Universalists believe?” 
this brief treatise in theology will 
help answer the question. 30 cents. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN 
DESTINY 

As Conditioned by Free Will 

A discussion by Dr. Lyman 

Abbott, Rev. Eric Waterhouse, 

and Prof. William G. Tousey. 

30 cents. 


GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 
By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of 
George Barton and his Uncle 
Richard at the time when George 
had been asked to join the Uni- 
versalist Church. 75 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


REDISCOVERED COUNTRIES 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what pres- 
ent-day liberal Christian theology 
actually is. $1.00. 


THE MERCY OF HELL AND 


OTHER SERMONS 
By Dr. J. Fort Newton 
The title of the first sermon in a 
series of fifteen representative 
sermons by this famous preacher. 
$1.00. 
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those who would honor the Master 
by trying to understand him.” 
75 cents. 
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Crackling 


Mary was a charming girl, and her 
employer took a great interest in her love 
affairs. But even she was surprised when 
Mary announced that she had changed 
her mind and was not going to marry the 
milkman. 

“But I thought he was such a nice 
man,’’ said the mistress. “‘Why have you 
thrown him over for the butcher, Mary?” 

“Well, you see, ma’am,”’ replied Mary, 
“T suddenly remembered as how my father 
always said blood is thicker than water.’’— 
Tit-Bits. 

* * 

An American in England was giving 
some illustrations of the size of his coun- 
try. ; 

“You can board a train in the State of 
Texas at dawn,” he said, impressively, 
“and twenty-four hours later you’ll still be 
in Texas!”’ : 

“Yes,” said one of his English listeners. 
with feeling, “we’ve got trains like that 
here, too.’”’—London Teller. 

* * 

He talked on the depression and offered 
as a remedy the making of dollars with less 
gold content, a matter that could be ar- 
ranged in ten days’ time by passing an 
act of Congress, he said. . Dr. H. V. Armis- 
tead, pioneer Newman physician, gave an 
interesting talk on the feeble-minded.— 
Unidentified California paper. 

* x 


Old Colored Mammy: “Ah wants a 
ticket fo’ Florence.”’ 

Ticket Agent (after ten minutes of 
weary thumbing over railroad guides): 

“Where is Florence, madam?”’ 

Old Colored Mammy: ‘‘Settin’ over dar 
on de bench, suh.”’—Current School Topics. 
* * 

A Scottish landowner was complaining 
of the weather to a tenant. 


“Aye,” said the tenant, “‘ye’re richt. ° 


Only three fine days this month; an’ two 
o’ them snappit up by the Sawbath.”’— 
Christian Register. 

* * 

Ellen: “How do you think you'll like 
your new place?” 

Maud (very raw maid): “All right. 
I’ve seen one of the lady’s cards, and she’s 
only at home every second Tuesday.” — 
Hachange. 

* *°* 

‘An’ what’s more, I ain’t ’ad a day’s 
illness in me life!’’ 

“Lor lumme, what on earth d’yer find 
to talk about?”—Everybody’s Weekly. 

* * 

“Are you a back-seat driver?”’ 

“Indeed I’m not. I sit right here where 
I can grab the wheel if he doesn’t do what 
I tell him.”’—Railway Journal. 

* * 

“How did you find your uncle, John?” 

“Tn apple-pie order.”’ 

“How is that?” 

“Crusty.”’—Eachange. 
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